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THANKSGIVING. 


BY L. W. MITCHELL. 


In barns and cellars scarcely holding all, 
The garnered gold of harvest tields is stored, 


Gifts from a gracious Father’s hand out- | 


poured, 

Yet not apportioned evenly to fall. 

Hearest thou any hungry children’s call, 

Or supplication from the byways cold? 

With such thy bounty share, from none 
withhold, 

Joy in the hut brings blessing to the hall. 

The world without is gray, and chill, and 
drear, 

Within, home-coming hearts, with fun and 
feast, 

Cheer the swift-circling hours. 
there be 

Whose low-breathed thanks are crystalled in 
the tear 

Rising at thought of one whose voice hath 
ceased, 

Save to the ear of patient Memory. 


And some 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 








In Idaho the opponents of woman suf- 
frage are trying to defeat the will of the 
people as expressed at the polls Nov. 3, 
by a majority of 5,000 for the Amendment. 
It is claimed that all votes not cast at all 
are to be counted against the measure, 
and that therefore the woman suffrage 
amendment is defeated. The Supreme 
Court of the State will decide. 





 —_or 





It is intended to give the Armenian ref- 
ugees and some of their friends a joyous 
Thanksgiving dinner. Gifts of turkeys, 
mince pies, cranberries, plum-puddings 
or other edibles appropriate to the season 
will be gratefully received at the tempo- 
rary home, 12 to 16 Waltham Street. 





=_>-<-_ 


As our paper goes to press we are sad- 
dened by news of the death, on Nov. 17, 
of Sarah Freeman Clarke, sister of the 
late Rev. James Freeman Clarke, in her 
89th year, at her residence in Marietta, 
Ga. Fuller particulars of her long and 
useful life will appear later. 


-_<- 


A reply to Bishop Doane’s singularly 
inaccurate and misleading article against 
woman suffrage in the North American 
Review has been prepared by the junior 
editor of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, and will 
appear simultaneously in a large number 
of papers. As the Bishop has incorporated 
in his article the bulk of Mrs. Crannell’s, 
the reply will cover both. 


soe -———— 


Many will approve the action’of the 
United States Supreme Court in affirming 
the judgment of the lower court awarding 
Harriet Monroe, of Chicago, $5,000 dam- 
ages against the New York World for 
stealing her World’s Fair ode and printing 
it in advance. It is a high price to pay 
for a piece of poetry, but if the World 
wants it cheaper it should go to the 


$2.50 | 
1 


Money sent in letters not registered | 


poetry market for it, where an epic can be 
had for a song—in fact, is worth less than 
The oftener ‘‘smart’’ journalism 
can be squelched the better. 


—- —e ~ 


The Massachusetts Baptist Young Peo- 
ple’s Union, at its anniversary, Oct. 27, in 
Springfield, adopted resolutions favoring 
equal rights for women and colored men. 


7 —— 


The New England Women’s Press Asso- 
ciation, at the literary meeting last Wed- 
nesday at the Parker House, enjoyed a 
delightful composite recital of summer 


' experiences, given in five-minute papers 


by different club members. Mrs. E. M. 
Gosse presided. An old-fashioned New 
England supper was served, after which 
the roll of the club was called, each mem- 
ber responding with a favorite quotation. 
Prof. Harry Southwick, Mrs. Emily Sel- 
inger, Mr. Frank Bonnelle and others con- 
tributed to the evening’s entertainment 
by readings and recitations. 





-_-_- 


REGISTER, WOMEN, REGISTER! 





The women of Boston and other Mas- 
| sachusetts cities, who wish to vote for 
| school committee, must go at once to the 
| office of the Board of Registrars and have 
| their names placed on the list. The regis- 
| tration will close in Boston Nov. 25, at 
5 P.M. The office is in the old Court 
House, back of City Hall. Hours daily 
from 9 A. M.to 5PM. No evening reg- 
istration. Remember the text, ‘Be faith- 
| ful over a few things, and I will make you 

ruler over many things.” 


—_—-- 


THE NEXT FORTNIGHTLY MEETING. 





| The next Fortnightly Meeting of the 
Massachusetts W. 8S. A. will be held at the 
headquarters of the Association, 3 Park 
| Street, on Tuesday, Nov. 24, at 2.30 P. M. 
The essayist will be Miss Maria E. Spare, 
a teacher in the English High School at 
Cambridge. Her topic will be ‘Festal 
Days in Foreign Lands.”’ She will describe 
the Christmas, New Yearand Luther cele- 
brations in Germany, the Garden Féte at 
Dresden, the Queen’s Jubilee in England, 
the Fourteenth of July in France, Distri- 
bution of Prizes at the Sorbonne, Day of 
the Assumption of the Virgin at Bordeaux, 
and the Festival of St. Lawrence at the 
Escorial. Miss Spare has witnessed the 
festivals she describes. 

Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney will preside. 
Tea, cocoa, and refreshments will be 
served, as usual. All members of the 
Association will be admitted on presenta- 
tion of their membership tickets. All 
others will be expected to pay fifteen 
cents at the door. 

Mary A. LIVERMORE, 
President. 


-_<-- 


MASSACHUSETTS ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association will hold its Twenty-Sixth 
Annual Meeting on Monday afternoon and 
evening, Jan. 11, 1897, at 2.30 and 7.30 
P. M., in Association Hall, corner of Boyl- 
ston and Berkeley Streets, Boston. The 
business meeting will be held next day in 
Park Street Church Parlor, on Tuesday 
afternoon, at 2.30 o’clock. Auxiliary 
Leagues are requested to prepare their 
annual reports of work and forward the 
same to Henry B. Blackwell, correspond- 
ing secretary, on or before Jan. 1, 1897. 
They will be printed for distribution at 
the business meeting. 

Mary A. LiveERMORE, Pres. 
-_>--- 


HOW WOMEN PROPOSE TO LEGISLATE. 


The three women, Mrs. M. A. Bb. Conine, 
Mrs. Olive C. Butler and Mrs. Evangeline 
Heartz, members-elect of the Assembly of 
Colorado, are zealous in the interests of a 
number of reform measures. They have 
already begun to plan for systematic work, 
and to secure the support of organizations, 
According to the Denver News, Mrs, 
Conine considers the city charter a matter 
of supreme importance to Denver. She 
expects that the women’s clubs of the 
city will coéperate with the Chamber of 
Commerce and other bodies that will have 
a revised charter under discussion. She 
is earnestly in favor of having the State 
take some action for the protection of 
homeless and friendless girls. At present, 
she says, the State and city take no cogni- 
zance of a girl until she commits some 
offence against the laws. Then she is 
sent to the industrial school, where she 








is instructed but not clothed, and as soon 
as her time is up she is again turned upon 
the world without friends or assistance of 
any kind. Mrs. Conine is in favor of an 
institution for the better protection of 
these friendless girls, that will take 
them before they become vicious and 
criminal, and save them from careers of 
crime. Something should be done, too, 
for the boys, the street gamins from whom 
the criminal ranks are recruited. Mrs. 
Conine is chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee of the Woman’s Club, and has had 
under consideration for some time a new 
primary election law, which will be pre- 
sented for the consideration of the Legisla- 
ture, 

Mrs. Butler will support every measure 
that she considers advisable, and will 
make the strongest kind of a fight against 
any bill that she considers bad, Aside 
from her interest in home rule for Den- 
ver, she desires to see some legislation in 
favor of the old soldier. She is opposed 
to taking veterans from their wives and 
cooping them up in a State institution. 
She favors furnishing married soldiers 
with a garden patch and a separate cot- 
tage, and allowing them to keep their 
families with them. In this way, the sol- 
diers’ pensions and the produce of their 
gardens would go toward their mainte- 
nance, and thus reduce the expense to the 
State. 

Mrs. Heartz is ready to do her share for 
any measures that will give Denver home 
rule, She says that if the labor organiza- 
tions decide upon any measures they will 
find in her a champion of their cause. 

F. M. A. 


=e 


ARMENIAN HELP. 


Applications for Armenian women to do 
housework continue to flow in upon us 
from all sides, in spite of our repeated 
explanations in the papers that all the 
refugees are men. It has given us a “re- 
alizing sense”’ of the widespread and press- 
ing nature of the domestic problem. In 
answering the many afflicted housekeepers 
who beg us to send them ‘‘a strong Arme- 
nian girl,’ we can only urge them to try 
an Armenian man instead. These young 
men are, most of them, bright and quick 
to learn, ‘They are as easy to train as a 
raw girl, and stronger when trained. 
Those who have tried them praise their 
gentleness and neatness. 

A great deal of blame has been poured 
upon the starving seamstress who will not 
do housework, but what shall be said of 
the distressed housekeeper who has deliv- 
erance within her reach and will not take 
it? Some women are so situated that they 
could not conveniently employ a young 
man for housebold work; but there are 
many who could do it perfectly well, and 
who nevertheless prefer to struggle on 
with an endless series of incompetent and 
impertinent girls, rather than try a new 
departure. 

Good reports of the refugees who have 
gone out to work continue to come in. 
A lady writes from South Canterbury, 
Conn., after a month’s experience: 

We like our Armenian. He is quick to 
learn, and anxious to please; is quiet, 
gentle, cheerful and reasonable. 

A lady who conducts a large dairy farm 
in one of the Middle States writes: 


May I express to you our thanks for 
your articles in the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
regarding the employment of Armenians? 
The idea of giving practical help to these 
refugees appealed to us, ane we tock steps 
immediately to secure some farm help. I 
want to tell you of our success, and I wish 
I might urge vthers to undertake the same 
experiment. 

Some wise old farmers shook their 
heads, and thought foreigners who could 
not speak English would be worthless as 
help, and I confess | had some misgivings. 
Our assistant farmer lives in a cottage 
near by, and of course heretofore each 
man filling that position has furnished 
the house himself. In taking an Arme- 
nian family we had to put the house in 
order, which interested friends helped us 
to do. When the family of five arrived 
(sent by Dr. Greene), mother and I feared 
greatly that we had been unwise to attempt 
combining philanthropy with practical 
dairy farming. Several weeks have now 
passed since this truly delightful family 
came to us, and we are daily amazed at 
their quickness of comprehension, their 
eagerness to learn, their powers of imita- 
tion, and their anxiety to give satisfaction, 
They were a family of great wealth and 
evident culture, living in Constantinople, 
and at the time of the massacre barely 
escaped with their lives. The daughter of 
eighteen is married, and is absolutely 
fascinating in every way. She was two 
years ina French school, and speaks that 
tongue beautifully. In addition to French 
and her own language, she speaks Greek, 
Turkish, and English after six months’ 

. 











study. Her vocabulary amazes me, and 
although she had never before faced an 
audience, she addressed a large union 
meeting last Sunday night, and told their 
own terrible experiences in Constantinople 
in such a thrilling manner that every one 
was spellbound. 

Her father and husband, although utter- 
ly unused to manual labor of any kind, 
work faithfully, and are already more val- 
uable as farm helpers than half the men 
one can employ. Their hands became 
blistered and swollen, but they persisted 


| in working, bravely declaring: ‘‘We will 


keep on until vur hands are hardened.” 
They seem contented, and deeply grateful 
for friends and shelter. 

It is a constant wonderment to us to 
watch their brave acceptance of their 
changed position, to say nothing of the 
horrors they have witnessed and the ter- 
rible anxiety they have suffered. I can 
not express the admiration and respect 
they awaken. It is a temptation to write 
at greater length of these interesting 
people. 

It occurred to me that possibly some 
one might be considering the feasibility 
of trying an experiment like ours, and that 
a word of encouragement might decide 
them favorably. I realize that not all 
families can equal the one we have, but I 
do believe the national characteristics 
may be found in all—honesty, faithful- 
ness, and aptness in acquiring knowledge. 

We were prompted to act upon your ap- 
pea) by a genuine sympathy for these per- 
secuted people, and now we feel over- 
whelmed by the compensation. We gave 
a little, and receive from this cultured, 
grateful family so much more that we are 
constantly in their debt. May the hearts, 
homes and purses of America be open to 
these brave refugees! 


=co 


WESTERN WOMEN’S VOTES. 





There seems to be a wrong impression 
among certain of our contemporaries re- 
garding the votes of Western women in the 
recent election. ‘Thus the Boston Herald 
announces that ‘the participation of 
women in the political affairs of our coun- 
try does not appear to have been produc- 
tive of the best results, when judged of 
by the outcome of the last election;’’ and 
that ‘‘in this late contest, in which, more 
than in any other we have had for the last 
quarter of a century, a moral issue was 
presented, those States in which suffrage 
was granted to women threw their vote, 
without an exception, upon what is con- 
sidered to be the immoral side of the 
question.”” Hence it is argued that the 
women must have voted on the immoral 
side. 

The sole ground for this assertion is 
that the Democrats seem to have carried, 
by majorities large or small, three West- 
ern States that were known to be in favor 
of free silver. Because these States on 
other issues went Republican in other 
years, the anti-suffrage organs of this sec- 
tion assume that the change was brought 
about by the vote of the women to a note- 
worthy extent. As a matter of fact, there 
is good reason to believe that the Western 
women as a rule voted for McKinley. 

This, at least, is the view held out in 
the very States where the women voted. 
Some influential women were undoubt- 
edly on the Bryan side, but the most of 
the women who voted are supposed to 
have supported the honest-money move- 
ment. To such an extent is this true 
that in Colorado it is admitted that 
‘more than 12,000 of the 25,000 votes cast 
for McKinley and Hobart in Colorado 
were cast by the wemen voters.’’ This 
statement speaks for itself. 

In Utah, of course, practically all of the 
ieacding Republicans were working for 
silver. In Wyoming, the Democratic 
ticket achieved success by only a small 
plurality. Colorado cast the largest 
Bryan plurality of any State in the Union. 
Yet it appears that the women cast ‘fully 
half of the sound-money vote.”’ A recent 
despatch to the New York Sun from Colo- 
rado confirms this statement, and adds 
that “it may be safely stated that the 
women voters here are a conservative ele- 
ment, and torm a great and material ad- 
dition to the independent vote.’’ The 
Sun’s despatch also says: 

‘They were subject to about the same 
influences as the ordinary run of male 
voters, but many of them could not be 
made to believe that the free coinage of 
silver was so important that the entire 
Chicago platform should be swallowed. 
The women of Colorado are great readers 
of current magazines, and with all the 
standard publications coming out weekly 
and monthly in a united stand against the 
Chicago platform, they were not so ready 
to accept the doctrines of the silverites as 
business men in touch with the mining 
operators of the State.”—Boston Daily 
Advertiser. 





| 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. ALICE M. Cre, of Clayton, N. Y., 
is doing very creditable artistic work in 
flowers, animals, and landscapes. In- 
struction in oil painting was given herin 
Oneida, N. Y. A remarkably good eye 
for form gives great accuracy to her work, 
and her coloring is fine. Faithful in home 
duties, she beautifies her house and de- 
lights her friends by her perseverance in 
this artistic line. 

Miss HELEN EVERTSON SMITH, in “A 
Group of American Girls Early in the Cén- 
tury,’’ contributed to the Christmas Cen- 
tury, shows that several of Chancellor 
Livingston’s cousins, who were celebrated 
for their beauty, were on the boat, the 
Clermont, on its first trip up the Hudson. 
The engagement of one of them to Fulton 
was announced and appropriately cele- 
brated at the conclusion of the trip. 

MME. VIRGINIE DEMONT-BRETON, daugh- 
ter of the celebrated French artist, Jules 
Breton, herself an artist, and the wife of 
an artist, is the only woman painter since 
Rosa Bonheur to receive the cross of the 
Legion of Honor. Mrs. Henry Bacon 
contributes a sketch of Mme. Demont- 
Breton to the Christmas Century, under 
the title of ‘‘A Painter of Motherhood.” 
The article is accompanied by reproduc- 
tions of a number of the artist’s noted 
pictures of child life. 

Mrs. BERTRAND Russe ut (Alys Pearsall 
Smith Russell), the daughter of Mrs. 
Hannah Whitall Smith, so well-known for 





| het work in the causes of woman suffrage 





and temperance, addressed the Bryn Mawr 
College Branch of the Y. W. C. T. U. on 
Thursday evening, Nov. 11, in the parlors 
of Pembroke East. After the address a 
reception was given in honor of Mrs. 
Russell as the founder of the Bryn Mawr 
temperance society. Mrs. Russell was 
formerly a student at Bryn Mawr, and 
took her degree in 1890. 

JOHANNA AMBROosSIUS (Frau Voigt), 
the German peasant woman whose poems 
have made her famous all over Germany 
and even in the outside world of letters, 
was a year ago living in a little snow- 
covered hut, earning her own bread, 
mending her father’s nets, oiling his 
boots, digging potatoes, cutting wheat, 
gathering pine-needles to fill beds, shear- 
ing sheep, chopping wood, caring for 
cattle and laboring inthe fields. But, like 
all poets, she had to write. When “The 
Last Song”’ appeared and was brought to 
the attention of the Empress, the latter 
immediately dispatched a messenger to 
her with gifts and honors, and her ob- 
scure peasant life ended. Her poems have 
reached their twenty-eighth edition. 

Dr. EMMA W. Moorrs, of Arlington, 
Mass., has been appointed a member of 
the medical staff of the Michigan Insane 
Asylum. Dr. Mooers is a graduate of the 
medical department of the University of 
Michigan of the class of 1884. She has 
been in general practice in Arlington since 
graduation, with the exception of two 
years spent in Europe. Six months ago 
she gave up active practice to devote spe- 
cial attention to pathology, and has spent 
the time in the laboratory of the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital at Baltimore, in the 
Harvard laboratory of pathology, and in 
Dr. William T. Councilman’s laboratory 
in Boston. Dr. Mooers has been consider- 
ing for some time the question of entering 
on asylum work, and the trustees believe 
that they have been especially fortunate 
in inducing such ® woman to accept a 
position in the asylum. 

Mrs. FRANCES N. Sorcno, of Baltimore, 
has worked for several years at deep-sea 
diving. She is probably the only woman 
in the world who follows this perilous 
calling. Mrs. Sorcho is the wife of Capt. 
Louis Sorcho, a veteran deep-sea diver, 
and ex-captain of the United States Life- 
saving Service. She had not been married 
long betore she determined to assist her 
husband and share the dangers of his 
occupation. She prepared herself by tak- 
ing a year’s course of physical training, 
and at the end of that time she had devel- 
oped the muscles of an athlete. Then she 
put on twenty-seven-pound shoes and the 
rest of a diver’s armor, weighing about 
250 pounds. Captain Sorcho was engaged 
in the business of collecting rare seashells 
and coral for several northern universities. 
Mrs. Sorcho’s first dive was off the south- 
ern coast of Florida. She did no work 
that time, but aftera few more dives grew 
accustomed to the sensations, and helped 
her husband complete his contract. Since 
then she has taken part in almost all his 
undertakings, and has many times done 
work on her own account. 
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THE HUME OF BARBARA FRIETCHIE. | 


Editors Woman's Journal. 

Frederick City, in “The Heart of Mary- | 
land,”’ was the place chosen for the twenty- 
second State Convention of the Maryland 
W. C. T. U. last September. Having been 
chosen a delegate, your correspondent set 
out with a number of other delegates for 
that ancient, historic mountain city, one 
pleasant morning in the early fall, by way 
Baltimore. Strolling along Baltimore 
1 entered a large building filled 
operated upon the 
Living as I do 


of 
Street 
with phonographs, 
“nickel in the slot” plan. 
in a secluded country place, this was my 
first acquaintance with this curious in- 
vention. Pausing before one of the ma- 
chines | dropped the nickel in the slot, 
and was soon listening to the ravings of 
John MeCullough when contined in a mad- 
before | had heard that 
magnificent voice, when MeCullough, in 
the height of his fame, acted Romeo to the 
impassioned the lovely Kate 
Bateman, whose stage career was so bril- 
liant and so brief. How vividly my mem- 
ory reproduced the scene! The brilliantly 
lighted theatre, the gay throng, the loud 
applause which rang from) parquet to 
ratters, when the curtain went up on the 
baleony scene! Ab me, how sad and dark 
the ending of this tragedy in real life! in 
the lives of the actor and actress then in 
the heyday of youth and fame! 

Frederick City is one of those old-fash- 
which have been 


house, Once 


Juliet of 


ioned Southern towns 
but slightly affected by the march of im- 
The ladies’ waiting-room of 
dilapi- 
the 
ma jor- 


provement. 
the Western Maryland Road is ina 


dated old dwelling-house. Some of 
streets have electric lights, but the 
ity of citizens still cling to gas and ker- 
There no street-cars, except 
one solitary line which seems to start in 
the middle of the town, and was not de- 
signed to carry within the 


town limits, but to convey them six miles | 


osene, are 


passengers 


out on the country road, to the foot of the 
Catoctin Mountains. It is destined in | 
time to climb to the top, but until then 
the passengers have to walk to the moun- 
tain 2,000 teet level On 
“Braddock Heights” one sits down to get 
her breath and look out overa magnificent | 


top, above sea 


panorama. 

\ friend loaned little book 
before I started from the “City.” On 
opposite pages, looking serenely at each 
other, were the pictured faces of Whittier 
The poem bearing 


had me a 


and Barbara Frietchie 
the title of “Barbara 

the major part of the introduction, which 
was followed by an excellent description 
of Frederick and its environments.  Ilere 
was a unique and unexpected experience. 
Sitting upon a boulder reading the poem 


Frietehie’ occupied 


and looking out over the historic ground 
where 


“The clustered spires of Frederick stand, 
Green-walled by the hills of Maryland. 
Round about them orchards sweep: 

Apple and peach tree fruited deep, 

Fair as the garden of the Lord 

To the eyes of the famished rebel horde, 

On that pleasant morn of the early fall, 
When Lee marched over the mountain wall; 
Over the mountains winding down, 

Horse and foot, into Frederick Town.” 


| to be conservative wisdom 


Coming up the mountain side L paused 
to drink from Braddock’s Spring of its 
lam assured that 


pure, sparkling water. 
the young English commander drank there 
when march to Fort 
Duquesne, 
Looking to the 
position on the mountain top, ‘the Peaks 


on his memorable 


southwest from our 


of Otter’ seem distant but a stone’s 
throw. The gapin the mountains, twenty 


miles away, denotes where Harper's Ferry 
nestles among the surrounding hills, and 
the tall chimneys of ‘‘Gaplands,’’ the 
splendid mansion of “Gath” (G. A, Town- 
send), can dimly be seen. Looking north- 
ward the stone arch which commands the 
entrance to the battletield of South Moun- 
tain, seventeen miles distant, is visible, 
and the roof of the elegant home of the 
widow of Admiral Dahlgren. ’Tis all his- 


toric ground, every inch of it. Braddock, 
Washington, Lafayette, Jackson, Lee, 
John Brown of Ossawatomie, all have 


marched over these mountains and through 
this beautiful valley. Three miles to the 
southeast was fought the bat le of Monoc- 
acy Junction, of the fiercest and 
bloodiest struggles of the late war. All 
about and around are the fertile farms and 
substantial buildings, stone houses and big 
red barns of the Dunkards, with whose 
peculiar religious views and domestic lives 
the facile pen of **Gath’’ has long since 
made us familiar. Whittier’s poem has 
awakened an undying interest in the old 
town, aud in the patriotic woman who 
inspired it. Although “Barbara” did not 
flaunt the flag in the face of Stonewall 
Jackson, she did keep it waving from the 
window in the gable end of her quaint 
little cottage during the dark and trying 
hours of ’61 and ‘62. 
On the morning when 


one 


‘‘Up the street came the rebei tread, 
Stonewall Jackson riding ahead,” 


Dame Barbara was absent from home, 
but she returned in time to find the stoop 


|} when 


| said to have been very remarkable. 





in front of her house covered with rebel | days? Why? Because we thrill at the 


soldiers, who had dropped down 
to rest after the long march from Virginia. 
The sight filled the soul of the old patriot 
with wrath, and advancing into the 
midst of them she brandished over them 
her stout walking-stick, exclaiming: ‘‘Get 
off of here, you rebel dogs!” 

A few doors above the residence of Mrs. 
Frietchie lived Mrs. Mary Quantrell, a 
patriotic lady who stood in her doorway, 
while the rebels were marching past, wav- 
ing a large Union flag, and addressing the 
misguided men in words of burning re- 
proof for having taken up arms against 
their Government. <A soldier stepped 
from the ranks and struck the tlag from 
her hand with his bayonet. It fell to the 
ground, and the staff was broken. Jack 


there | 


story of their godly course? Because we 
applaud their victory? Because we even 
thank God for their courage, and warm 
our cold selves at the tire of their Christ- 
like love? Because we even refrain to-day 
from that outbreaking sin which they 
fought against? ‘These reasons are but 
will-o’-the-wisps. We shall find our self- 
complacency sinking in a bog if we have 
no better foundations than these! Unless 
present thrill us with horror, our 
spasms of indignation over past wrongs 
are but false and hysterical. Unless the 


evils 


| Christlike love of those old heroes and 
reformers be ours, and unless their cour- 
age be ours, in dealing with the evils 


son came riding up at this juncture and | 


ordered the soldier to pick up the flag and 
to the hand of its owner. It 
was doubtless then that 


restore it 


“A shade of sadness, a blush of shame, 
, 


| Over the face of the leader came, 


The nobler nature within him stirred 
To life at that woman's deed and word.” 

In the conflicting reports of these stir- 
ring events, the name of Barbara Frietchie 
came to the front; its quaint oddity no 
doubt pleased the poet's fancy, and so he 
wrote his immortal ballad. Although the 
true story of Dame Barbara has often been 
told in the papers and magazines, there are 


hundreds of people living in these United | 


States who refuse to believe that she was 


not the heroine that the Quaker poet 
pictured her, They say, ‘A Quaker would | 
not lie; so that settles it.’ Her house | 


and her grave are yearly visited by ad- | 


miring pilgrims. The latter is in a lot in 


| the centre of an old neglected graveyard. 


A square block of marble marks her last 
resting-place, bearing the simple insecrip- 
tion, Barbara Frietchie, died Dee, Is, 1862, 
aged 9 years.’ She was ten years old 
the Declaration of 
written, and 


Independence 


Was her recollection and 
vivid description of those trying times is 
Local 
tradition describes her as in every respect 


a remarkable woman. A. C, SiIMPERS. 


-_--— 


PSEUDO-CONSERVATISM. 


Pseudo-conservatism is what is to day 


| holding back many persons from new de- 
Yr . 
* 


partures toward which they feel, however, 
somewhat inclined. 

The temperamental ditference between 
a radical and a conservative nature must 
be recognized, but to regard this ditference 
as an impassable bar to intluence is un- 
reasonable, and full of enervating results. 

The conservative nature would preserve 


the heritage of yesterday, though it be a | 


ot bad: the radical 


nature would to-day welcome the promise 


mixture good and 


| of to-morrow and prepare for its coming. 
This is the practical difference, in atfairs, 


between the two. Beneath this is a more 


elusive basal distinction interesting to 
study but not necessary to the present 
parpose, 

Many an honest, thoughtful person 


fears to break from old ranks and depart 
from old practices. He honestly deems it 
to hold to the 
old rather than to try the new, and he 
finally believes that, in holding with what- 
ever outward form or party was yesterday 
an instrument of progress, he is the truly 
progressive man to-day; and that all other 
plans are laid in wild, impracticable and 
self-defeating haste. 

The key to this difficulty lies in the 
simple distinguishing between motive and 
achievement, 
tion: Once a 


To begin with an illustra- 
radical 
scientist believed in the possibility of a 
telegraphic communication between re- 
mote points. Would a man who to-day 
should appear on a lyceum platform, and 
try to to an intelligent audience 
that it is possible to telegraph even across 
the wide ocean, have any claim to be heard 
as a scientist? He could only be inter- 
esting as an illustrator of history. What 
must the scientist of to-day do, if he would 
conserve the scientific spirit? He must 
start from the plane not of yesterday's 
achievement but of yesterday’s motive, 
the principle which made the achieve- 
ment possible. Then his conserving of 
yesterday will be inevitably expressed by 
a radical progress to-day, which will out- 
strip all that yesterday could have 
dreamed. 

Once a great reformer told men that 
freedom was possible, that taxation and 
representation went hand in hand. Shall 
you tell men to-day of that as a possible 
goal? Rather, if you conserve its motive, 
you willtind yourself telling of a universal 
peace and brotherhood beyond the scope 
of yesterday’s dream? 

Once it took boldness and martyr-cour- 
age to declare slavery tobeasin. If you 
conserve that courage in your own heart 
to-day, where will it lead you? It will 
lead you to the righting of some wrong 
which is to-day masquerading as a good, 
and blasphemously disporting itself as 
Heaven-ordained. Do we think we, too, 
should have been abolitionists in those 


progressive and 


prove 





about us, then we do but lip-service when 
we thank the Lord for their deeds. Unless 
we are going forward toward a like vic- 
tory, our admiration and applause are but 
insults to their memory. 

To be truly loyal to yesterday's good, 
we must follow the motive which led to 
it, wheresoever that motive would to-day 
lead Records We must 
study them. But we must look quite as 
earnestly for present vitality as for past 
make our decisions, 


us. are good, 


activity before 
Rejoice in yesterday's victory, but rejoice 
also in to-day’s work, lest to-morrow find 
us without cause of rejoicing. 
ALFREDA NOYES 
Appleton, Wis. 


we 


REEVE. 


-—-—- 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE AND WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 


Current Erents, of Uartford, Conn... calls 
attention to Mrs, Harriet 
long and consistent advocacy of woman 
suffrage in the following leading editorial: 


Beecher Stowe's 


“Overshadowed by her fame as the 
author of the most successful reform 
novel ever written, and her personal 


achievements in the anti-slavery cause, 
the position of Harriet Beecher Stowe on 
woman suffrage has remained unnoticed 
and unrecognized, Interested as she was 
in the study of the negro’s condition and 
in the advancement Mrs. 


Stowe was besides an earnest student of 


of his welfare, 


the problems of woman—her house and 


home, her happiness and rights. The 
splendid success which came with her 
efforts in the reforms achieved thirty 


years ago makes important the opinion 
noble, intluential woman on the 
movement wherein 


of this 
other 
work is as yet untinished.”’ 


cause—a 


| 


| relating 
temperance and religion, the State would | 


= 


cause, being wholly taken up with her | lytic attack, and with the 
work, but she | 


anti-slavery and literary 


death of her 


only and idolized son, the artist, J. M. 


frequently expressed her interest in the | Tracy, her life really ended, though she 


work done by her sister, and especially 
in the hearings (efore the Legislature. 
An exceedingly well-expressed summary 
of Mrs. Stowe’s views is given in this 
extract from her “House and 
Papers,”’ published in 1864: 


Home 


Woman’s Rights Conventions are a pro- 
test against many former absurd and un- 
reasovable ideas, and against the unjust 
and unequal burdens which the laws of 
harsher ages have cast upon the sex. 
Many of the women connected with these 
movements are as superior in everything 
properly womanly as they are in excep- 
tional talent and culture. There is no 
manner of doubt that the sphere of woman 
is properly to be enlarged, and that repub- 
lican governments in particular are to be 
saved from corruption and failure only by 
allowing to women this enlarged sphere, 

Every woman has rights as a human 
being first, which belong to no sex, and 
ought to be as freely conceded to her as 
if she were a man, and first and foremost 
the great right of doing anything which 
God and nature evidently have titted her 
to excel in, Let not the technical rules 
of womanhood be thrown in the way of 
her free use of her powers. 

Nor can there be any reason shown why 
a woman's vote in the State should not be 
received with as much respect as in the 
family. A State is but an association of 
families, and laws relate to the rights and 
immunities which touch woman’s most 


private and immediate wants and dearest | 


hopes; and there is no reason why sister, 
wife and mother should be more power- 
less in the State than in the home. Nor 
does it make a woman unwomanly to ex- 
press an opinion by dropping a slip of 
paper into a box any more than to express 
that same opinion by conversation. In 
fact there is no doubt that in all 
to the interests of education, 


be a material gainer by receiving the votes 
of women. 
-_—-—-_ - 


HA NAH M. TRACY CUTLER—WIFE AND 
MOTHER. 


Dwieur, Inn... Oer, 21, 1806, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

As | turn from the last chapter of 
Mrs. Cutler's modest sketeh of her public 


labors, so little is told ot her active and 


beneficent work as wife, mother and 
| home-maker, that I am = constrained to 
speak of my dear mother in those rela- 


the | 
| to the arts of housewifery, but there was 


| 
The position of Mrs. Stowe and other | 


members of the family concerning woman 


pared for publication in Current Events by | 
Mrs. Stowe’s sister, Mrs. Isabella Beecher | 


looker: 

Mrs. never to 
that women were needed in government 
as truly asin the family, and ought to be 
clothed with the same political rights and 


Stowe ceased believe 


charged with the same political duties as 
men, 

“Rev. Dr. Edward Beecher, who died re- 
cently at an advanced age, had been for 
many years an earnest advocate of woman 
with 
him. Henry «ard than 
thirty years age, took pronounced ground 


suffrage, and his wife was heartily 
Beecher, more 
in its favor, and ina letter written to Mrs, 
Hooker not long before his death, he ex- 


pressed himself as retaining still all his | 


strong interest in the matter. 
“Mr. for 
president of 


the 
Suf- 


Beecher one 
the American 


Ile said that all good men 


was year 
Woman 
frage Society. 
who desired to secure good government 
were in absolute need of the aid of women, 
and that he advocated woman suffrage fou 
their sake much tor that the 
When the first woman suffrage 
the State of 
IS69, he was among those 


as as of 
women, 
convention in 
was called, in 


who attended during the two days of the 


Connecticut 


session, and was one of the most prominent 
and earnest advocates of the movement. 
At this convention of IS60 the Connecticut 
Woman Sutfrage Association was formed, 
with Rev. Nathaniel J. Burton, D. D., as 
its first president. Kev. Dr. Stowe and 
Mrs. Stowe were elected vice-presiden's 
of the Association, and both remained in 
these positions until their deaths.” 

Holding this official position at the be- 
ginning of the work of this suffrage asso- 
ciation, Mrs. Stowe was greatly interested 
in its early etforts—which are described in 
the first report of the Executive Com- 
mittee (1870), Mrs. Hooker, the chairman, 
reporting that: 

A majority of a special committee of 
nine in our last Legislature presented a 
report advocating the extension of the 
suffrage to women on the same terms 
with men, supporting their recommenda- 
tion of a constitutional amendment by 
reasoning which seems to us unanswer- 
able. The amendment thus recommended 
received but few votes in the House... . 
But the mere fact that the presentation 
of a favorable report, in connection with 
the numerous hearings in committee 


which were called for by eager audiences 
from time to time, is an unmistakable in- 
dication that the subject has become one 
of the living questions of the day. 


Mrs. Stowe never took any public part 
in the work done by the friends of the 


| moval 


tions. 
The common belief has been that a suf- 
fragist must be ignorant of or indifferent 


in which 
For in- 


no kind of domestie handicratt 
Mrs. Cutler was not proficient. 


suffrage is detined in the following, pre- | Sttnce, she was an exquisite needlewoman, 
8 ; g, 


capable in her youth of executing eighteen 
ditferent kinds of lace stitches. 
knitting, 
dairying, basket-weaving, shoe-making, 
and hat-braiding, were all done by her 
skilful yet shapely hands. Out-of-doors, 


Spinning, 


weaving, tailoring, baking, 


she was an expert gardener, and before 
the Civil War received a medal for making 
sugar from the African sorghum, and her 
syrups were awarded the premium at our 
County Fair. 

With all these accomplishments, it is 
not surprising that she had the faculty of 
making family comfortable with 
Twice she underwent the 


her 
scanty means. 
hardships of pioneering: first as a girl 
coming from Massachusetts to Ohio, and, 
after her second marriage and re 
to Hlinois. In 
and discomforts, her cheerful courage up 


later, 
all our adversities 


| held the household, and she was always 


ready to point out compensations in our 


new situation for the advantages left 


behind, 
As 


we were deprived of school atten- 


| dance for some years, she personally con- 


| erous influence. 





learned 
from our text-books was little, compared 


ducted our studies; but what we 
with the wider instruction received from 
her conversation and her example. Love 
of “al! classes and conditions of mankind”’ 
inspired her soul, and gave her interest in 
Ilundreds of lives 
were uplifted and broadened by her gen- 
Her hospitality was as 


all who came near her, 


unbounded as her charity, and aid was 
never denied when asked of her, either in 
the capacity of neighbor, physician, or 
judicious adviser. 

She trained her daughters to believe in 
the dignity of housewifely service and in 
the sacred and binding character of the 
marriage tie. 

The versatility of her abilities 
shown in the ease with which she turned 
from large public interests to perform the 
sheerest drudgery, but I fear that the un- 
intermitting toil, either mental or phy- 
sical, with which she taxed herself, caused 
the breaking-down of her system. 

The long illness and death of her older 
daughter, Mrs. Parker Earle, was followed 
by glaucoma, which greatly reduced my 
mother’s strength. A few months later 
she recovered enough to come to me in 
California. The change of climate bene- 
fited her, and for two years she kept up 
her interest in her life work, attending 
W. C. T. U. conventions and woman’s 
clubs, occasionally speaking in public, but 
with little of her old spirit and magnetism. 
In September, 1892, she had a light para- 


was 


| was a prisoner in the worn-out body for 
nearly two years longer. 

Happily she was free from suffering, 
and the sweet serenity of her nature often 
triumphed over restlessness and weariness, 
Her speech was greatly impeded, but when 
she spoke, it was with the dignity and 
propriety that had always characterized 
her language. When the hour of her en- 
largement from the prison-house of clay 
arrived, the empty garment 
laid beside the dear daughter and son who 
had gone before. A dutiful daughter, a 
faithful wife, a loving mother, she had 
also complied with the command to “heal 


of tlesh was 


the sick, feed the hungry, clothe the 
naked, and visit those in prison.” 
Mary Tracy Morr, 
— -_-—- 





FOREIGN NOTES. 


Lady Henry Somerset and Mrs. Ormis- 
ton Chant are preparing 
instruction of women in 


a school for the 
public speaking, 
The curriculum proposed includes the 
preparation for public speaking; the choice 
of subjects; the attitude of mind of the 
speaker toward her work; the manage- 
ment of the voice; gestures: dress; lygi- 
enic rules; tact; how to codperate with 
other speakers; how to meet emergencies; 
length of speeches, ete. 

Princess Pauline de Metternich devotes 
her attention nowadays to a very different 
line of thought from that which engaged 
her during the Second Empire, when she 


| used to rival the Empress Eugénie in se 
matters ! g in set. 


ting fashions for Paris, and thence tor the 
world at For some time she has 
devoted herself to cattle-raising, and she 


large, 


| has just received, at the Buda-Pesth exhi- 


| voles to sixteen. 





bition, the grand medal and diploma of 
honor for her display of fine cattle. 

The idea of a tea-room for fashionable 
folk in a choice part of the city was origi- 
nated in Paris by Miss Mitchell, of Kan- 
sas, Who has made it a success. She took 
the convenient Avenue de 
Opéra, where she made a specialty of 
simple American dishes for luncheon, and 
of unusually good tea and coffee for five 
o'clock serving. Tout Paris—the Ameri- 
can side of it—learned of the pretty place, 
and instantly it became a fashionable ren- 
dezvous. 

Ata meeting of the vestry at 
St. George’s, Southwark, London, Miss A. 
Elliot, of Lancashire, was appointed sani 


a room. in 


recent 


tary inspector to the vestry by twenty-two 
There were twenty-two 
candidates, and she was the only woman. 


-—-—=_— 
LITERARY NOVICES. 
DUFFELS. By Edward Eggleston. New 


York: D. Appleton & Co, 


31.50. 


I8vs. Price, 


The ‘“bushlopers” or American-Duteh 
traders, in dealing with the Indians of 
Western New York, used to carry an out- 
lit of minor articles to please the women 
and children, such as pocket - mirrors, 
hatchets, knives, jewsharps, pigments for 
painting the face, ete. The cioths they 
sold were called “dutfels,” from the town 
of Datfel in Holland. Gradually the word 
was applied to the whole stock, and is still 
used by the Adirondack guides to desig- 
nate their camp utensils. This colleetion 
of interesting short stories is christened 
*“Duttels’” by Edward Eggleston, and will 
not only attract women and children, but 
grown people also. They are cheerful, 
lively, and warm-hearted; quite tree from 
the sadness and morbid imaginings which 
are the curse of modern fiction, For good, 
Wholesome reading, this book can be 
warmly commended, Hi. B.B 


THe Wor.p Beautirun, 
By Lilian Whiting. 


ISOb, 


Second Series. 
Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 


This 


Price, $1. 

collection of “papers,” 
Whiting calls them, are inscribed ‘lo 
Charles Gordon Ames, minister of the 
Chureh of the Disciples, and Fanny 2 


Miss 


as 


Ames, his wife, whose lives enrich the 
world in which they live.’ They are 
brief utterances on various themes, 


grouped under general headings, as The 
World Beautiful, Our Best Society, To 
Clasp Eternal Reauty, Vibrations, and 
The Unseen World. Miss Whiting is 
Emersonian in her style. She condenses 
her thoughts in brief, salient sentences. 
It is a book for thinkers. H. BB. 


AUTHORS AND FRIENDS. By Annie M. 
Fields. Boston and New York: 1896. 
Price, $1.50, 

It is not often that men and women, 
hy paying a dollar anda half, can get into 
the best society of their country and of 
their age. Yet, that is what every one 
can do by buying and reading this delight- 
ful book. Mrs. Fields, as the wife of the 
most popular and eminent book publisher 
of New England, himself a literary man of 
conspicuous ability, was for many years 
brought into intimate personal relations 
with Longfellow, Lowell, Sumner, Emer- 
son, Holmes, Mrs. Stowe, Celia Thaxter, 
Whittier, ete. Being a woman of gracious 
presence, unerring tact, and social talent, 
Mrs. Fields made her house a centre for 
a circle of illustrious authors, men and 
women. And now, as their survivor, she 
gives us delightful reminiscences, which 
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second, the other one in a hundred cannot | ARMENIAN POEMS. LEE and SHEPARD S 
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whose works have delighted and instructed 
the American people during the past fifty 


years. In doing this, Mrs, Fields has 
become a public benefactor, The book 


should be inevery family. It should form 
a part of every school library, It is alive 
with anecdotes and affectionate comments, 
which give us glimpses of character, and 
are a key to the daily thoughts and feel- 
ings of the literary leaders of American 
thought. No one but a woman could do 
this, and probabiy no woman but Mrs. 
Fields had the requisite opportunity and 
ability. This book would make a charm- 
ing Christmas present. H. B. B. 
SkIPPED Strrcues. Verses by Anna J. 
Grannis, author of ‘The Old Red Cra- 
dle,’ as sung in “The Old Homestead.” 
Fourth Thousand. Keene, N. H.: Dar- 
ling & Co. 1896. Price, 50 cents. 
This little collection of “shome songs” is 
interesting both in itself and as the work 


of a “mill-girl,”? who has sung like a bird | 


in a cage, in the intervals of her daily 
toil. It is “lovingly dedicated to my 
mother.” and “to my fellow toilers, as 
skipped stitches specially.” The writer 
has real poetical feeling and no incon- 
siderable literary ability. 

The charm of these early efforts is that 
they are transcripts from her own ex- 
perience, like this description of ‘*The 
Book with the Quaint Red Covers” 


The old kitehen of my childhood, 
With its fireplace and its delft, 

Was made hallowed by the presence 
Of the Book upon the shelf, 

Where for years its quaint old covers 
Caught the firelight’s ruddy thame, 

For the Book and “told red cradle” 
Were there long before I came. 

It has shared a place beside me 
In many a childish nap, 

For my mother used to rock me 
With it resting on her lap; 

And e’en now, through years of changes, 
Tender memories are stirred 

By the rocking of a cradle 
Or the reading of the Word. 

When its weight was quite too heavy 
For my hands to hold with care, 

It was opened out before me 
On a low-backed wooden chair; 

While | read of Paul and Silas, 
With their feet fast in the stocks 

Spelled the words, demurely seated 
On an old, cracked candle-box. 





I’ve a picture of my mother, 
(I can close my eyes and see), 

Bending o'er those sacred pages, 
With us all about her knee, 

And we never missed her blessing 
When the evening prayers were said, 

And she closed the leather covers, 
While she tucked us up in bed. 

There's no cradle gently rocking 
On the old home kitchen tloor, 

And no children, just at nightfall, 
Press in through the open door; 

But the dear old family Bible, 
reaching its eternal truth, 

Is the one unchanged possession 
Which outlives a vanished youth, 

Miss Grannis has learned that happiness 
“consisteth not in the things that one 
hath.’ She describes ** Two RKooms,” as 
follows: 

A beautiful room with tinted walls, 

A bust where the colored sunlight falls, 

A lace-hung bed with a satin fold, 

\ lovely room, all blue and gold— 

And weariness. 

A quaint old room with rafters bare, 

A low white bed, a rocking-chair, 

A book, a stalk where a flower had been, 

An open door, and all within 

Peace and content. 

Let those who wish to encourage a 
struggle of aspiration with poverty and 
hard conditions, send for this collection 
of poems to the author, Anna J. Granniss, 
Plainville, Conn., enclosing 50 cents. The 
book will be forwarded postpaid by mail. 

Hi. B. B. 


A MANUAL FOR CHINA PAINTERS. Being 
a practical and comprehensive treatise 
on the art of painting china and glass 

By Mrs. H. diR. 

Lee & Shepard, 


with mineral colors. 
Monachesi. Boston: 
1897. Price, $1.25. 
This treatise on a beautiful theme is 
itself beautifully printed and illustrated. 
The author has a genuine enthusiasm for 
her work and ability to make it under- 
stood, After an instructive explanation 
of amateur china painting, full directions 
are given for choice of materials, such as 


colors, brushes, palettes, knives, and 
mediums. Then follow instructions for 
their use in monochromes, landscapes, 


flowers, heads, figures, Cupids, ete. Tint- 
ing and ground-laying, decoration of table- 
ware, enamels, and jewels are all con- 
sidered. Firing, under-glaze painting, 
glass decorating and painting, vitrifiable 
crayons, are all explained, and so is the 
origin of the word ‘‘porcelain.’”” We can 
cordially commend this treatise té all who 
wish to excel in this beautiful accomplish- 
ment. which becomes a real fascination to 
its votaries. H. B. B. 


A CyYcLE oF SONNETS. Edited by Mabel 
Loomis Todd. Boston: Roberts Bros. 
1896. Price, $1.25. 


These striking sonnets were bequeathed 
to the editor by a man whose life had 





| by his character and 





girl to whom in his younger years he had 
been engaged. In mature life the pain 
and pathos of his early loss break forth in 


meaning of everything. 


a lament, which neither time nor events | 


can soothe. 


to winter. When she died, he may be 
said to bave died also. There are 7? of 
these cries of the heart—all of unusual 


sweetness. Here is one of them: 


I sat one day with ocean at my feet, 
Dreaming, O my beloved, of Love and thee, 
And saw the passion of the fuller sea 
As into it the wild waves madly beat, 
And heard the musie of their slow retreat 
Smiting the shore like sighs of ecstacy, 
That left thereon the sea-shell as for me, 
Pink with the ocean’s secrets vast and sweet. 
rhe blazing sea-shells, lying on the shore, 
Though dreaming still, | can no longer see. 
The surges with theirsobbing and their roar, 
Now thou art here, are silent unto me, 
And ocean at my feet cries out no more; 
But 1, | evermore, cry out for thee. 

i. B. 


A Novel. 


bh. 


SoME MODERN HERETICS, 
Cora Maynard, Boston: 
1896. Price, $1.50. 

A very interesting and 
story. It is one of many modern novels, 


in a cheerful belief that inequality of 
social conditions can be remedied by 
rhetoric. The scene is New York City; 
the characters are a selfish, unscrupulous, 
aristocratic banker and his selfish, un- 
scrupulous, aristocratic family. ‘They are 
represented as rich solely because selfish 
and unserupulous, In contrast is a bril- 
liant, imperious social reformer, a writer 
of plays, a champion of the oppressed and 
the founder of a reform club, A daughter 
of the purse-proud aristocrat has inherited 
from her mother reformatory tendencies, 
and is about to secure freedom trom the 
nagging of her unamiabe relatives by 
marrying a very atfectionate and devoted 
lover, whose only fault appears to have 
been his wealth and social position. But 
just then she meets the champion of the 
oppressed, and at once becomes fascinated 
opinions, Untor- 
tunately, the hero interferes to save a 
widow from becoming the victim of the 
banker's speculations, and gives some 
very uncomplimentary criticisms, which 
make the banker his life-long enemy. 
Naturally there is a long and complicated 
contlict, which endsin the marriage of the 
two progressive characters. The story is 
excellent in style and sentiment, It will 
help to increase the popular jealousy of 


“monopolies”? and “capitalists,” without 
recognizing the economic laws’ which 


govern the distribution and accumulation 
of property, and without offering any 
practical suggestion for equalizing social 
conditions. I. BB. 


Lazy Tours IN SPAIN AND ELSEWHERE, 
By Louise Chandler Moulton, Boston: 
Roberts Bros. 1896. Price, $1.50. 
Travelling for pleasure and health and 

not for information enabled the tourist to 

enter into the spirit of what she saw. 

Suddenly, in Paris, she resolved to visit 

Spain, in spite of fatigue, poor hotels; 

slow trains, garlic and possible bandits. 

After eight weeks she returned charmed 

with Seville and Granada, having had few 

discomforts and no perils. In Southern 

Italy, with Naples and Vesuvius and Pom- 

peii; in Rome, with statues, pictures, 

churehes, ruins and villas; in Florence 
with masterpieces of art; in Paris with 
pictures; in Switzerland, with lakes and 
mountains and glaciers; in Germany, with 
baths and mineral waters; in Paris, ‘‘the 
gayest, brightest, yet most tragic city on 
which the far-off stars looked down;”’ 
aud last in England at Tunbridge Wells 
and amid Yorkshire gorse—a world of 
various impressions are recorded for this 
lively volume. One wonders how an in- 
valid could endure so much fatigue, and 
how a “lazy vagrant’? could work so hard! 
H. B. B. 





Tue WONDERFUL FAIRIES OF THE SUN. 
By Ernest Vincent Wright. [llustrations 
by Cora M. Norman. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 1896. Price, $1.25. 

This handsome octavo volume of clear 
large type, and bewildering pictures, ap- 
peals to the imagination of children. It 
begins with a description of the Sun as 
“the king of the fairy realms,”’ and of the 
Moon as “the queen of the midnight 
skies.’ After describing the pranks of 
the fairies and of Santa Claus and his son 
and daughter, it ends with this solemn 
warning: 

So, children, bear this fact in mind, 

That Santa Claus has spies 

Who watch you all, throughout the year, 

With sharp, all-seeing eyes; ; 

And if you're naughty, those who drive 

The snowflakes and the mice, 

Will simply peep inside your room 

And scoot off in a trice. H. B. B. 
NuG# LItTeERARL#; or, Brief Essays on 

Literary, Social, and Other Themes. By 

Wm. Matthews. Boston: Roberts Bros. 

1896. Price, $1.50. 

Why on earth did so bright a writer 
conceal so much wit and wisdom under 


so stupid a title? First of all, not one in 
a hundred of his readers understands 


well-written | 
| looked on the dark side of things. 
which depreciate institutions and classes | 


His spring has been changed | 


man who has seen much and caught the 
H. B. R, 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A RAINY-DAY PICNIC. 





“Yes, it certainly is raining,”’ said 


grandma, peering through her spectacles 


| out of the open door. 


The children sat at breakfast. ‘They 
had been. too busy, however, watching 
and talking about the weather to eat 
much, 


“Then we can't have our pienic!” ex- 


| claimed Bernie, thumping his feet against 


| his chair. 


| merry 





*And we've got to go home to-morrow,” 


| wailed Lucie, her eyes beginning to fill. 
By | 
Roberts Bros, | 


Teddy and Daisy, the little ones, grew 
tearful at once. 

“The basket is all packed, too. Sucha 
pity!” said doleful Aunt Mary, who always 


‘We'll have our picnic, anyway,” cried 
Aunt Matty, who never failed to 
see the bright side. She nodded at the 
children, laughing; and the sunshine crept | 
back into their faces. 

‘Be ready in rubbers and waterproofs 
in half an hour,’ she added. “It’s a 
secret, and I'll not tell any of you. No, 
mother, they will not take cold,’ as grand- 
ma began to inquire. Then she disap- 
peared, 

In half an hour, to the 
covered wagon drew up to the door, and 
the four children clambered in. 

“Hurrah! hurrah!’ they cried, ‘‘Good- | 
by, Aunt Mary. Good-by, dear grandma,” | 

It was a merry ride through the sweet, | 
warm summer rain that stirred up the | 
loveliest scents from grass and flowers. 

“Why, exclaimed Bernie, after a while, 
‘we're going back.”’ 

“() Aunt Mattie, don’t go back!’ cried 
all. 

Just then Tim stopped the horses by 
the great barn, quite away from the house. 
‘They all jumped out; and Aunt Matty led 
them, laughing and talking, up the stairs 
to the second floor. The big door at one 
end was open, and they could look out 
into a mass of greenery outside. A few 
slats had been nailed across the open space 
to make it safe for the children. 

There was yellow-brown hay stored at 
the side opposite the door. It reached to 
theceiling. ‘That isthe autumn woods,”’ 
said Aunt Matty, waving her hand at it. 
“The leaves have turned, as you see, my 
dears. This, out of the open door, is 
summer. See how green and fresh it 
looks in the rain. Here in the centre we 
shall spread our table-cloth on this nice 
clear tloor—ground, | mean. Now, first, 
let us play games until we are hungry.” 

It was a capital spot for ‘Blind Man’s 
Buif,’ ‘still Pond,’  ‘*Puss-in-the-cor 
ner,’ and other lively favorites. When 
these were done, Tim, who had been busy 
in the barn below, was ready to go for 
fresh water and to make himself generally 
A jolly lunch they had in the 
There were sandwiches 
and tarts, lemonade, hard-boiled eggs, 
apples and cookies, and—stories. Each of 
the children told one after Aunt Matty 
had finished hers. 

Lucie’s pleased them much, It 
was about a good fairy who went about 


minute, the | 





useful. 
big open space. 


very 


changing everything dark and evil to 
things that were bright and good. She 


had read it, only the day before, in a new 
book. 

“That's Aunt Matty,” cried quick- witted 
Bernie, as she finished. 

“Yes, yes, Aunt Matty,’’ cried Teddy 
and Daisy. ‘She made a picnic out of a 
rainy day.”’ 

‘Thank you, dears,’ said Aunt Matty, 
smiling, with something shining on her 
eyelashes. ‘‘You have paid me the best 
compliment [ ever had in my life.’’— Annie 
Isabel Willis, in Youth’s Companion. 





SURE TO WIN. 





The people recognize and appreciate 
real merit. That is why Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla has the largest sales in the world. 
Merit in medicine means the power to 
cure. Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures—abso- 
lutely, permanently cures. It is the One 
True Blood Purifier. Its superivr merit 
is an established fact, and merit wins. 

Hoop’s PIs are easy to take, easy to 
operate. Cure indigestion, headache. 





| think your translation of the poems admirable.— 

ry Cyrus Hamlin. 

You have done a piece of good literary work. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

Miss Blackwell seems to have brought to her work 
rare intelligence and excellent taste.—Boston Dai/y 
Journal. 

I have read with much pleasure your translations 
of the Armenian poems, especially my brother’s— 
Prince Guy de Lidsignan. 


I have read some of the poems carefully, compar- | 


ing them with the Armenian originals 
lation is very faithful.—Dr. 1/7. S. Gaoriel, editor of 
*Haik.” 


We feel that much ot the original spirit is left, and | 


The trans- | 


we are gratetul for this introduction to authors, some 


of whom have evidently high poetic powers.—San 
Francisco Chronicle. 

Contains many choice bits of verse, and is ample 
evidence that the spirit of poetry is the same the 
world over, whether in sunny Italy. pastoral England 
or persecuted Armenia.— New York Journal 

Miss Blackwell has succeeded in carry ng over 
much of the native fire into her translations. . . . 
I hese verses give us a very high opinion of the liter- 


ary capacity o' the race which produced them.—Con- | 


gregationalist. 


Miss »lackwell has caught. we believe. the Armen- 
ian literary spirit. \\ hatever these poems may have 
been in the original, they are certainly gems in the 
English dress in which she has clothed them.—Aos- 
ton Daily Advertise) 

That a second edition of the Armenian Poems 1s 
already in press, although the first has not yet been 
out a fortnight. shows how strong is the interest in 
this graceful and forceful interpretation of the life of 
an oppressed people.—#B ston /vanscrtpt. 

The translator, reproducing the poetic thought and 
spirit of the originals, has been remarkably success- 
ful in giving in English torms an extreiiely interest- 
ing series of noteworthy poems from the literary 
stores of a long-suttering people.—Auffale Commer 
cial 

A most interesting product of Armenian poctical 
genius. . tis « real service to kt Americ ns and 


| By 


tnglishmen realize that the nation for whom we | 


pleaa is a cultivated one, with not only a history, but 
a still livine and procuctive literary power.—A‘%. 
Hon. James Bryce 

The poems cover a wide range of subjects and ex- 
tend through all the passions that go to make up 
man’s lite-—love, hate, liberty. religion, home, etc. 


| Miss Blackwell's work has been welt done, and she 


has brought to it rare intelligence, taste and poetic 


ability.—Aosron Times. 


A collection of poems revealing unexpected beau- | 
| PP i 


. It is apparent that the translator has not 
sacrificed the spirit. ‘The lines are full of rich similes, 
and are pleasantly melodious, and altogether the 


| translator’s venture into an almost unknown litera- 


ture has been a most successful one.—Chicego Post 

The great sympathy everywhere aroused for the 
Armenians will heighten the interest in their poetic 
literature, and their poetry is, of itself, worth atten- 
tion. Almost every note is touched ; of patriotism, 
love, religion. . ‘The volume otters a poetic study of 
very curious interest.—i/ian Whiting, in Chicago 
Inter-Ocean. 

‘These poems reveal as bya searc!:-light the deepest 
qualities of the Armenian character. 1 hey show 
orth an ingrained heroism and an ardent as; iration 
worthy of the martyr people of this so-called Chris- 
tian century. No generous man or woman can read 
them without instinctively desiring to send help toa 
people capable of thoughts so lofty and sentiment so 
tender. rances E. Willard. 

A volume of Armenian poems is now issued, and 
it gives a new idea of the romantic nature of the 
Christian victims of Turkish rapacity and bigotry. 
‘The poems show an unusual love of nature, and are 
full of tender and delicate sentiments. ‘hese people 
are not, cs increasing evidence shows, a half savage, 
ignorant, immoral race, but a fine-tempered and in- 
telligent body of men and women.—JN. Y. Commer- 
cial Advertiser. 

‘Beautiful!’ is the exclamation of a pleased read- 
er, laying aside this collection of poems. ‘They 
breathe a gentle fragrance. ‘Ihe soul is broader be- 
cause of their perusal. ‘They speak with a strange 
fascination. New inspiration is gathered from these 
simple yet wondertully profound gems of poetic liter- 
ature... . Ihe work has been well done, and we are 
delighted to place this treasure in our library.—Ba/ti- 
more Methodist 

There are sixty poems in the volume, by some six- 
teen different authors, but they all breathe acommon 
spirit of devotion to their native land, an earnest 
Christian faith, and intense pride in their ancient race. 
Miss Blackwell seems to have admirably preserved 
the spirit of the original in her translation, and she 
has produced atimely and most interesting collection 
of poems, which are evidently of very considerable 
merit in their original form.—Cambridge Tribune. 

These poems are truly Oriental 1n the fire of their 
passion and the splendor of their imagery. We 
can better understand the Song of Solomon after 
reading such verses as ttese. A tinge of sadness 
colors many of these exquisite poems, for they have 
been written in a land pen oe by fire and sword. 
But, beyond all else, they breathe a spirit of the 
purest and most exalted patriotism, and are all aglow 
with love of truth and liberty.—C/ristian Work. 

General A. W. Greely writes from Washington, 
D. C.: “I spoke on this subject (the Armenian 
question) before the Parish Union of All Souls’ 
Church last Wednesday ‘The literary part of the 
address con-isted in reading your admirable transla- 
tions ot the beautiful songs, ‘Nightingale,’ ‘Cradle 
Song,’ ‘Mother Araxes,’ etc., which were very much 
praised. An Armenian was most porsnont in seek- 
ing for copies of these songs, which brought his 
country back vividly to his mind and heart.” 

‘The poems expressing the hopes, fears sorrows, 
aspirations and ideals «f this people have a double 
interest ; that of literature and that of life... . The 
melancholy earnestness and true poetic feeling found 
in such verse will commend it to a wide and sympa- 
thetic circle of readers, who may learn from this lite- 
rary source, as from nowhere else, something of the 
deeper-lying traits and tendencies of the Armenian 
folk. And the qualities that come out in the poems 
are such as to quicken one’s admiration and increase 
one’s sympathy.—Hartford Courant. 

‘The poems are interesting as revealing, to a hitner- 
to unequalled extent, the poetic genius and character 
of this betrayed and suffering people. It will doubt- 
less surprise many to find that Armenia has both a 
classic literature and a rich fund of nineteenth-cen- 
tury poetry ; that her poets have written with a vigor 
of thought, a delicacy of imagination, and a direct 
simplicity of expression, such as characterizes the 
best poetry of any country; that the verses are inter- 
esting in themselves. for the same reasons that the 
Bosnian and Servian poetry is interesting. —Chris- 
tian Register. 

Miss Alice Fletcher writes concerning the meetin 
of a literary society in Washington, D.C.: “I rea 
on that occasion several of your beautiful translations 
of Armenian poems, and was delighted with the in- 
terest and enthusiasm they evoked. The meeting 
that evening was at the residence of (r. William T 
Harris, Commissioner of Education. There were 
many learned and famous folk there, as the Literary 
Society has in its membership some of our brightest 
men and women. Armenian poetry was a new 
realm to almost all, and stirred an interest in the 
ae people in a new manner, along new 
ines.”’ 
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Being a l’ractical and Comprehensive ‘I reatise on 
the Art of Painting China anc Glass with Mineral 
Colors. by Mid. \. DIR. MONA CHESL 
With colored plates showing 138 mineral colors. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

Maria Pitchell. 

Life and Correspondence. By her sister, PHEBE 

M. KENDALL. With portraits; Cloth, $2.00. 


The Columbian Prize Charades. 
HERBERT INGALLS, author ot “The Bos- 
on Charades.” Cloth, $1.00, 


Thoughts for the Peopie. 


By 
t 


| Illustrating Man’s Real Kelation Physically, Polit- 


ically, Socially, and Religiously to the U niverse of 
God; with Suggestions in Kegard to the Origin 
and Prevention of Sickness, Suftering and Pre- 
mature Death. By KEUBEN GREENE, M.D. 
The result of fifty-six years of practical observa- 
tion and experience. 272 pages; ¢ loth, $1.00. 


Giymnastics. 

\ Text-Book of the German-American Gymnastics 
Specially adapted to the Use of leachers and 
Pupils in Public and Private School-. Edited by 
W. A. STECHER, Secretary of the Committee 
on Physical ‘Tra:ming of the Noith American 
Gymnastic. U nion and publist ed unc er the auspices 
ot that Association. Fully illustrated; Quarto; 
Cloth; Price $3 00. z 

The Fuotprints of the Patriots. 


Beneath Old Rooftrees. 
ABRAM ENGLISH BROWN, author of 
“History of Bedtord,’ etc. Cloth; Fully illus- 
trated, $1.50. 
The Mystery of Haadwriting. 
A Handbook ot Graphology Beirg a Plain and 
Practical Guide to the Art of Interpreti: g Charac 
ter fron Handwriting. By J. HAN RENGTON 
KEENE, (‘Grapho,.’’) Illustrated with autograph 
Mritjng of famous persons. Oblong; Quarto; 
Cloth. Attractive cover design by Gunn. Price $2. 


What They Say in New England. 

A_ book o Signs, Sayings and Superstitions. Col- 
lected by Ct INTON JOHNSON, author of 
“The New England Country,” etc. Illustrated, 
$1.25. 

Patmos, or the Unveiling. 

By REV. CHARLES BEECHER, author of 
‘Spiritual Manifestations,”’ ‘*Redeemer and Re- 
deemed,” “Eden j ableau,” etc. Cloth, $1.50. 

Blind Leaders of the Blind. 

Ihe Komarce of a Blind Lawyer. By JAMES R. 
COCKE, M. D., author of “Hypnotism,” etc. 
Cloth, with portrait of author, $1.50. 

All-over-the-Worla Library. Third Series. 

Four Young Explorers; or, sight See- 

ing in the Tropics. 

By OLIVER OPTIC. Cloth; Illustrated: 


$1.25. 


Frice 
War of 1812 Series. 
Tecumseh’s Young Braves. 

By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON, Cloth; Illus- 
trated, $1.50 " 

The Hazlewood Stories. 
The Rosebud Club. 
By GRACE LE BARON. Cloth; 
75 cents. 
By Sophie May's Sister. The Silver Gate Series. 
The Merry Five. 
By PENN. SHIRLEY. Uniform with “Young 
Master Kirke.’ Illustrated, Price 75 cents. 
Netw Volume in the Blue and the Gray— On Land. 
On the Staff. 


By OLIVER OPTIC. Blue and gray cloth; Gold 
dies ; Illustrated; Price $1 50. 


Illustrated, 


Our Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Free. 


LEt AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
‘The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALt FANCY OYSTEPS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
»roper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 
1s East Sixteenth Street. New Vork. 


WALKING MADE A PLEASURE. 
QUICK STEP CORN CURE, 
Promptly removes hard and soft Corns, Bunions, 
Callouses, Moles, Warts, etc. Causes no pain, re- 
moves all soreness. Sent to any address for toc. in 

stamps. 











GORWIN CHEMICAL CO., 
204 West 96th St., New York City, N. Y. 
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CAN YOU WRITE 
Either prose or poetry? If you can, read 
our special offer, and show it to all your 
friends. 
$500 IN PREMIUMS 
Will be awarded to the patrons of HousE AND 
Home contributing best stories and poems. 
WRITE FOR LETTER 
Of particulars as to how these premiums are 
td to be awarded Address 9008 Cctenbie 
e ‘olumbia 4ve., 
g House and Home, pyiraoeienia, Pa 


oN YY oo ee eo be ae! 
SUFFRAGE SONGS. 


‘* An Appeal to Uncle Sam,’’ 10c. 

‘¢ The Yellow Ribbon,’’ a solo, 12c. 

‘*To the Sons of America,’’ Suffrage 
and Temperance, 12c. 


All for 25 Cts. 


MRS. N. L. CASTLE, Bado, Mo, 
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SOUTH DAKOTA ANNUAL MEETING. 





The annual Convention of South Dakota 
Equal Suffrage Association will be held at 
Salem, Dec. 3and4. Plans are being made 
for a profitable and interesting Convention. 

ANNA R. Simmons. 


-_--_ 


SUFFRAGE AMENDMENT IN IDAHO. 


At Boise, Idaho, from unofficial sources 
it is learned that the woman suffrage 
amendment to the constitution has a ma- 
jority of nearly 5,000, It is, however, a 
question whether the amendment has 
legally passed, owing to the official ruling 
on a similar question which came up two 
years ago. 
stitutional 


amendment segregating the 


offices of probate judge and county school | 


superintendent was carried in the same 
way, but it was held that the amendment 
was lost because the vote in its favor was 
not a majority of all those cast at that 
election, though it was a majority of those 
cast on that question. This rule is in 
effect that votes not cast either for or 
against are to be construed as being cast 
against a measure. The question will be 
taken into court to determine whether the 
ruling of two years ago will hold good on 
the woman suffrage amendment. 

The State constitution of Idaho, adopted 
in 1889, contains the following provisions 
for future amendment : 


Section 1. Any amendment or amend- 
ments to tais Constitution may be proposed 
in either branch of the Legislature, and if 


time. 


The three ladies named were accom- 


panied by three others. when they applied | 


for registration. 


| the Woman’s Christian Temperance Un 


At that time a proposed con- | 


the same shall be agreed to by two-thirds of | 


all the members of each of the two houses, 
voting separately, such proposed amend- 
ment shall, with the yeas and nays thereon, 
be entered on their journals, and it shall be 
the duty of the Legislature to submit such 
amendment or amendments to the electors 
of the State at the next general election, and 
cause the same to be published without 
delay for at least six consecutive weeks 
prior to said election in not less than one 
newspaper of general circulation published 
in each county, and if a majority of the elec- 
tors shall ratify the same, such amendment 
or amendments shall become a part of this 
Constitution. 

Sec. 2. If two or more amendments are 
proposed, they shall be submitted in such 
manner that the electors shall vote for or 
against each of them separately. 

Sec. 3. Whenever two-thirds of the mem- 
bers elected to each branch of the Legisla- 
ture shall deem it necessary to call a conven- 
tion to revise or amend this Constitution, 
they shall recommend to the electors to vote 
at the next general election for or against a 
convention, and if a majority of all eleetors 
voting at said election shall have voted for 
a convention, the Legislature shall at the 
next session provide by law for calling the 
same; and such convention shall consist of 
a number of members not less than double 
the number of the most numerous branch of 
the State Legislature. 

Sec. 4. Any constitution adopted by spch 
convention shall have no validity until it 
has been submitted to and adopted by the 
people. 


The wording “if a majority of the elec. 
tors shall ratify’’ is susceptible of three 
constructions, viz.: 

1. A majority of the electors voting on 
the question. This is alike equity, common 
sense, and established usage in other 
States. We believe that the Idaho Su- 
preme Court judges will so decide. 

2. A majority of all the electors who 
voted on any question in the general elec- 
tion. That rule would make every vote 
not cast specifically for suffrage a vote 
against it. Such a construction would be 
manifestly unfair. 

3. A majority of all the male citizens 
resident in the State who were legal electors, 
and might have voted if they had chosen to 
do so. Such a construction would make a 
change of constitution almost impossible. 

It will be observed that Section 2, which 
requires that each amendment shall be 
voted upon separately, seems to indicate 
that a vote upon the special question is 
what was contemplated. 

Section 3, on the other hand, provides 
that in order to call a constitutional con- 
vention ‘ta majority of the electors voting 
at the general election’? must ratify. This 
would seem to imply a different and more 


stringent rule in the latter case, and 
strengthens the inference that the ma- 


jority required to ratify an amendment 
was intended to mean only a majority of 
those voting on the question. 

We shall look with the deepest inter- 
est for the decision in Idaho. If women 
are ruled out by a strained construction of 
the State constitution, it will compel a re- 
submission by the next Legislature, and 
will probably strengthen the women’s 
chances of success two years hence, 

H. B. b&b. 


oe 


SOUTHERN WOMEN WHO WISH TO VOTE. 


The question whether women have the 
legal right to vote in Maryland will be 
argued before Judge Phelps during the 
present term of the Baltimore City Court. 
It was raised by Dr. Emily C. Peterson, 
Miss Anna M. V. Davenport, and Mrs. 
Mary Boramw, who applied fo: and were 
refused registration in the third precinct 
of the seventh ward during the recent sit- 
tings of the registration officers, as re- 


ee in the WomAn’s JOURNAL at the 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ion. Their names and residences are: 
Mrs. Mary Boram, 1002 MecDonogh 
Street. 


Dr. Emily G. Peterson, Broadway and 
Chase Street. 


Miss Annie M, V. Davenport, 933 North 
Broadway. 
Mrs. Jane H. Rupp. 1033 North Broad- 


| way 

Mrs, C, Hitt, #23 North Gay Street. 

Mrs. Maudy Peterman, 1514 East Eager 
Street. 

A few days later Dr, Peterson, Miss 
Davenport and Mrs, Boram applied in the 
City Court for a writ of mandamus com- 
pelling the registration and election offi- 
cials to register them as voters and to 
receive their ballots. The petition was 
filed by Edwin Higgins, attorney. a well- 
known Prohibitionist. No order was 
passed on the petition, but it was stated 
that it will be taken up some time during 
the present term. Messrs. James C. Bowen, 
Thomas J. Boram, William E. Franke and 
John Finnister, the registers in the third 
precinct of the seventh ward, who refused 
to register the ladies, are the defendants 
in the action. 

Dr. Peterson is described in the petition 
as a physician in the full practice of her 
profession, and earning her own liveli- 
hood. Mrs. Boram is the wife of one of 
the registers in the precinct. 

The petition begins by stating that it is 
in behalf of the three ladies named and of 
any others who may be allowed to join in 
it. Each of the three ladies, it also states, 
is a citizen of the United States, a female 
of more than twenty-one years of age, and 
has the qualifications required of « male 
to bea voter. Each is also the owner of 
property, is a taxpayer in Baltimore, and 
contributes to the financial support of the 
government of the city, of the State of 
Maryland and of the United States, like 
other owners of property, taxpayers and 
citizens. Another claim on their behalf 
is that they were born in the United 
States and have resided for a number of 
years in the ward and precinet in which 
they asked to be registered. 

It is also asserted in the petition that 
each of the three ladies ‘tis identified with 
the community and is deeply interested 
in the well-being of the city, the State and 
the United States, and each believes she 
should enjoy all the rights and privileges 
incident thereto, and for the reasons set 
forth in the petition and for others to be 
given at the hearing, each should be de- 
clared to have the right to vote at the 
next election, to be held Tuesday, Nov. 3, 
1896, and at other ensuing elections.” 

In the next paragraph the petition sets 
forth that each of the petitioners desires 
to vote at the presidential election and at 
elections thereafter, and they each *‘sub- 
mit that it is contrary to the spirit and the 
true construction of the Constitution of 
the United States that they should be 
deprived of the right of suffrage, while 
women will vote at this presidential elec- 
tion in some of the States, and the votes 
of the latter may affect the result of the 
election; that the declaration or decision 
of the court that women under the provi- 
sions of the Constitution of the United 
States have the right to vote in every State 
will maintain justice, fair representation 
and equality among the States and the 
people, and prove the solution of the 
vexatious question of the right of suf- 
frage.”’ 

Continuing, the petition states that the 
women applied to be registered, and were 
refused because they were females, and 
“they anticipate that they will not be 
allowed to vote at the next election or 
ensuing elections without the interven- 
tion of the cuvurt.”’ 

In view of these statements the court is 
asked to pass an order declaring that they 
are entitled to be registered and to vote, 
and to issue a writ of mandamus requiring 
cause to be shown why they should not be 
registered and entitled to vote. Each of 
the ladies signed the petition and made 
aftidavit to it before Wm. Hammond. jus- 
tice of the peace. 

When required to do so by the court, 
John C. Rose, counsel to the board of 
supervisors of elections, will file an answer 
to the petition. He will rely on the State 
Constitution and decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

Efforts have repeatedly been made to 
show that women have a legal right to 
vote under the U. S. Constitution as it 
now stands, but the Supreme Court of the 
United States has decided to the contrary, 
and there is little prospect of the decision 
being reversed in the near future. Ex- 
perienced suffragists are now convinced 
that it is a waste of time ‘‘barking up that 
tree,” except in so far as it stimulates 
discussion and calls public attention to 
the injustice of excluding women from 
sulfrage. 








The Baltimore incident has borne this 


All six are members of | 


good fruit in full measure. Nothing that | Where Ararat, its snow-crowned summit | once. The booth was in a 
| Imagine the odor! 


has occurred in Maryland for years has 
called out so much discussion in the | 
papers. The Baltimore papers published 
long reports of the matter, in some cases 


with friendly editorial comment. ‘he | 
Baltimore World, in a leading editorial, | 


for which the women afterwards gave the 


| paper a vote of thanks, said: 


“Women should be allowed to register | 
and vote,’ say the six Baltimore ladies, 
who were interviewed by a World mau 
regaiding their effort to register. Four 
out of the six gave excellent common- 
sense reasons why they should be allowed | 
the right of suffrage. 


“We are taxed,” they said. ‘‘We are 


| treated equally with men when our sex is 





| 


} all around her, and seeks, according to 
| her own ideas, to better conditions? Is 


punished for any crime against the Com- 


monwealth. We are natives of this coun- 
try. Yet you allow foreigners to come 


here, reside a short time, and then give 
them the right of franchise. Why should 
we be taxed without representation? Why 
should the scum of Europe be given a 
privilege which you refuse to grant us?” 

Well spoken, and in the main, true. | 
There has been too much written about 
the so-called **"New woman,” the woman 
who thinks and acts for herself. ‘There 
has been too much ridicule poked at 
woman who dares step over the narrow 
limits of conventionality that she may | 
soar higher in intellect and influence 
on the affairs that lie nearest her heart. 
Why should not women be interested in 
affairs political? Surely, the result af- 
fects them directly. Is a woman to be 
considered unwomanly because some part 
of her thoughts rise above the level of a 
kitchen table? Does she unsex herself 
because she sees sorrow and oppression 
and crimes against right living blighting 


she less a mother, less a wife, when her 
very soul rebels against the steel cables 
of precedent that bind her to the tra- 
ditions of the past, prevent her from try- 
ing to help where and when she can? 
Does the cradle rock less gently, or is the 
mother’s song to her child less soothing 
because as she rocks and sings she thinks 
of the little one’s future, and longs to put 
from his or her path the evils which exist 
in the present day? Her sisters are toil- 
ing, striving, falling in the work-a-day 
world, Is it wrong for her to dream of 
bettering their lot by legislation? ‘ 

Out with such stuff! A woman is no 
less a woman because she becomes tired | 
of dreaming, and thinking and praying, 
and begins to act. There is no what is 
commonly called ‘‘sentiment” in the ques- 
tion, unless it is the sentimept of justice. 
The world would be far better to-day did 
woman have her will. We are not advo- | 
eating ‘‘woman’'s rights,’ for that ques- | 
tion will be settled some day as such ques- 
tions always are. Women have waited 
and hoped for years innumerable, but 
their hopes have been for better things, | 
and when the time has been decided upon 
by the great intelligence that rules the 
world, the fruition will come. 

In the meantime, ridicule only falls 
back upon those who express it, and to 
woman there is some comfort in the lines: 


‘The mills of God grind slowly, 
But they grind exceeding small.” 
The Baltimore women are predestined 
to defeat in the courts, but the discussion 
aroused by their effort will hasten the day 
when equal ‘rights will be conceded to 


them. Ah te 
—- eel 


ARMENIAN GRATITUDE. 


Last Saturday evening a large number of 
the Armenians of | oston and vicinity, with 
many American friends, assembled at the 
home of Mr. Samuel J. Barrows and Mrs. 
Isabel C. Barrows, 51 Sawyer Avenue, 
Dorchester, Mass., and presented the Con- 
gressman-elect and his wife with a huge 
Bokhara rug as a token of gratitude for 
their services in the Armenian cause. 

The presentation speech was made by 
Mr. M. H. Gulesian. He said, in part: 

It is with great pleasure that we meet 
to do honor to these our distinguished 
friends. By assembling here to-night, we 
show our appreciation of the valuable 
services they have rendered in behalf of 
our suffering countrymen. Their unceas- 
ing efforts in the past and present have 
been characterized by unselfishness and 
devotion. 

The magnificent rug covered almost the 
whole floor of the parlor, and the guests 
had to squeeze themselves up against the 
walls to allow it to be spread out: 

Mr. and Mrs. Barrows, standirg on the 
great Oriental rug, returned thanks in a 
few felicitous words, which were much 
applauded The following poem was read 
by William Lloyd Garrison: 

TO MRS. ISABEL ©, BARROWS, NOY, I4, 1806, 
In token of our love and veneration 

For service brave and sweet, 

We bring our friend, and friend of all crea- 
tion, 

\ rug to grace her feet. 

It typities that love in scanty measure, 

Recurrent oft and oft; 

And may this woven Oriental treasure 

Make her dear footsteps soft! 


She who has never cost or labor reckoned, 
But gone where duty led, 
Declining grassy walks when Mercy beck- 
oned, 
For thorny paths instead, 


Has gathered to her those whom wrongs in- 
herit, 

Of varied clime and race, 

Who recognize a universal spirit 
In her expressive face. 

The low-caste Hindoo was her girlish debtor 
For help and sympathy ; 

The struggling Negro, with his broken fetter, 
Her grateful devotee. 





| hope I never shall again. 





lifting 
Above Armenian plains, 
Sees helpless to its fall a nation drifting, 
In agonizing pains, 


Her name has earned a people's benediction, 
A kinship tried and true; 

A heroine in fact, unneeding fiction,- 
Armenian through and through. 





bird store! 
It was simply awful. 
We showed our permit trom the super- 


| visors, and the judge of the election read 
| it to the members of the board—and very 


| hard work he had to read it, too. Commas 


| and periods were unknown to him, and he 


' couldn't tell where a sentence ended or 


A mixture of the Scotch and Yankee blend- | 


ing, 
Shrewd, practical and bright, 
While others talk she acts, her efforts send- 
ing 
“Straight as a line of light.” 


God bless and keep thee, friend and bene- 
factor, 

Who weav’st the ties that bind: 

What nobler role is cast to any actor 

Than lifting up mankind? 

Brief addresses were 
Henry B. Blackwell, Mr. J. J. Arakelyan, 
Dr. Sewny, a distinguished Armenian 
physician fresh from a Turkish prison, 
Mr. G. H. Papazian, Rev. Haig Adadou- 
rian, Dr. S. Hagopian, Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell and others. 

Mrs. Perouz Seyranian, of Lynn, sang 
two Armenian songs very sweetly; there 
was a duet by Miss Effie Hayes and Miss 
Spaulding, and a chorus of young men 
sang ‘*The Son of Dalvorig’’ in Armenian. 

Among the guesis were four of the 
Armenian refugees, fine-looking men who 
were regarded with much interest and 
sympathy by the Americans present. But 
the person who attracted the most atten- 
tion, next to the host and hostess, was a 
beautiful Armenian baby two years old; 
that sucked its finger contentedly through- 
out the proceedings. ‘To an American 
who was admiring it, one of the Arme- 
nians present remarked significantly, ‘It 
is such children that the Turks have been 
cutting to pieces.’’ The baby rejoiced in 
the name of Alfred Herant Krikorian. 

Refreshments were offered by the daugh- 
ter and nieces of the host, and a social 
hour followed, which was much enjoyed. 
The party broke up at a late hour. 


made by Mr. 


A. S. B. 
-_-—-— 
CLOSING SCENES OF CALIFORNIA CAM- 
PAIGN. 


A charming private letter from a bright 
young press-woman of San Francisco to 
her aunt in this city, published by per- 
mission, gives graphic and entertaining 
details of the closing scenes of the cam- 
paign : 

OAKLAND, CAL., Nov. 6, 1896. 

I never saw such a crowd as the Oakland 
procession the Saturday before election. 
The procession was three hours in passing. 
I never saw such a long one before, and 
We wanted to 
goand see you off, but it was absolutely 
impossible. 

Sunday we rested. The next day, at ten, 
Neilie and I started out for the race track 
to hear Miss Shaw and Tom Reed. It 
commenced at 2 P. M., but nearly every 
one came early in order to get a good seat, 
and brought his lunch. There were about 
10,000 people there, and Tom Reed is one of 
the finest speakers I ever heard. He has a 
remarkably good face and a very pleasant 
manner. Miss Shaw was in her element. 
When she began to speak, a good deal of 
noise was made by those who did not 
wish her to be heard, and she simply 
stopped in the middle of a sentence and 
waited till they quieted down. Mr. Reed 
introduced her and spoke in tavor of suf 
frage. When Miss Shaw asked if the men 
would do their duty by the women of 
California, there were loud cries of ‘‘We 
will! We will!’ It was all very encourag- 
ing, and after Miss Anthony spoke they 
gave her three cheers, and we went away 
happy. Nellie came home with me to 
dinner, and then we went down to head- 
quarters to see the big parade. It was 
two hours in passing. There has never 
been such a time in Oakland before. The 
University of California boys were in it, 
and when they got under the headquarters 
windows, they took off their hats and 
gave three cheers for woman suffrage. 

The next day was that day of days, 
Nov. 3, and Carrie, Mag, Evelyn, Nel- 
lie and | went over to San Francisco 
to have our photos taken with Aunt Susan 
and the rest; but they were too busy, so 
we staid and helped them make out blanks 
for those who were to watch the count. 
While we were busy there, the liquor 
men were busy, and they hired all the 
fast women in town to go to the polls and 
work for the sixth amendment, knowing 
that that would kill it. On Washington 
Street these women climbed up on the 
telegraph poles and waved yellow hand- 
kerchiets and cried, ‘Vote for the sixth 
amendment!’ In some places they threw 
their arms around the men’s necks and 
asked them to vote for suffrage. Is it a 
wonder we lost Oakland? Well, we got 
home at 4; and at5 Nellie and Mag tooka 
precinct at ‘the Point,’ and Mrs. 
and | went out on San Pablo Avenue. 
The polls closed at 5, but they didn’t 
begin to count until 7.30 in our booth, 
One of the inspectors had a toothache, so 
they had to stop all proceedings while he 
went up town and had it pulled. Talk 
about women’s not knowing enough to 
vote! If women couldn't arrange a vot- 
ing booth better than ihose men did, | 
would like to know the reason why. They 
took the longest and hardest way to do 
everything, and their fingers were all 
thumbs. They had to follow printed 
directions for everything they did, and 
even then would do it wrong and have big 
discussions as to what the directions 
meant. When we wentin the men were 
nearly all smoking, but as soon as we 
came in they all (with the exception of 
one very young deputy sheriff) stopped at 





where it commenced. 

We were given chairs where we could 
see every ballot, and were treated with the 
utmost respect during the entire night. 
It was against us from the very first- two 
noes to every yes. It made me terribly 
blue, but the reporter, who kept coming 
in with the returns, told us that this was 
the only precinct in the city where the 
sixth amendment was behind, and that 
cheered us up. One old man came in and 
looked over my shoulder, and said: ‘‘How 
is it going?” I told him, ‘Against us, 
here, but for us in the other places, I 
guess.” At that he said, patting me on 
the shoulder, ‘I hope so, my dear; have 
courage; you are a young girl, but you are 
working for a noble cause, and you will 
live to see many victories in your day.” 
That nearly broke me up, I can tell you, 
for I never can stand sympathy. If peo- 
pe will let me alone I can grit my teeth 
and stand it, but when they say kind 
things to me, I go to pieces. However, 
as 1 was bound | would not show those 
men how badly | felt, and give them a 
chance to say women were hysterical, I 
smiled weakly—very weakly, lam afraid— 
but still it was a smile and passed as such. 
Then I began to get sick—Ye gods! how 
sick! The woman who owned the bird 
store had taken the birds into the back 
room, and some one came into the booth 
with adog. The dog got into the back 
room, and caught one of the old lady’s 
parrots, which at once began to scream 
enough to take the roof off, and all the 
others immediately took it up, and of all 
the noise I ever heard, it was the worst. 
Of course, they had to get the bird away 
and put the dog out, and all that time the 
door between was open. Now when the 
door was closed, there was the usual bird- 
stere odor in the booth. but when it was 
open, in came waves of hot bird-store 
odor. It is impossible to describe it. The 
woman had a hot fire to cook by, and 
waves of this heated air came in and 
filled the booth. 

The excitement in the booth stopped, 
but there was an excitement in my head 
that had not been there before! Every 
thing got black and began to go round; 
they could have counted us out a dozen 
times. and I should never have known the 
difference. At last one of the men said to 
me: 

‘See here, little girl, you want a bit of 
fresh air and a drop of coffee, don’t 
you?” 

I must have said ‘‘Yes,”’ for | know he 
took me to the door and gave me some 
coffee which he said his wife had sent in. 
The nectar of the gods could not have 
tasted better than that did to me, and yet 
it was so rileythat I fairly had to chew it. 
It made me all right, though, and I went 
back feeling ready for anything. Oh, the 
intelligent voter of America, who repre- 
sents the women! One of them voted for 
29 electors! One wrote at the top of his 
ballot, “Il vote for the whole damned 
ticket."" One stamped a cross, X, after 
what he wanted, and then wrote in lead- 
pencil ‘tyes’ or “no,” “North” or 
*“*Mitchell,’’ just as he chose. One, wish- 
ing to vote for McKinley, and not know- 
ing about the electors, wrote in the name 
Wm. McKinley, and then put his stamp 
after it. Several did not vote at all. 
They could not read, and so did not know 
where to stamp, but rather than appear 
disfranchised before their friends, they 
just went in and folded their ballot and 
placed it in the box. They realize that to 
keep the respect of their associates they 
must at least appear to have the franchise. 
Imagine being governed by such men! 
I boiled and boiled, and my disappoint- 
ment soon gave way to indignation, and 
righteous indignation at that. I never 
before had so felt the humiliation of my 
position. I feel it now, and I wish every 
woman in the United States could see 
herself as she really is her real position 
regarding political affairs. Why, there’s 
not a woman, if she once saw things as 
they are, but would work for her freedom 
while there was a breath left in her body. 
Some Negroes who came in and stood be- 
hind my chair were delighted that the 
vote was going against us, and they 
laughed and made remarks about women’s 
not knowing enough, ete. That from men 
whose fathers and grandfathers were 
slaves, and who were freed by the pen of 
a woman! One native-born Chinaman 
said, “Oh, woman no vote, she no lead 
(read) enough!’’ There is a sweet pill for 
you to swallow! Oh, why won't people 
see that women are degraded by their po- 
sition? 

At half-past one Nell and Mag came in 
and said that we inight as well go home, 
for it was going against us all over, and 
there was no hope. Alameda, upon which 
we had such hopes, and Berkeley went 
against us. San Francisco gave 20,000 
majority against us. So we went home. 

The next morning, at headquarters here, 
Mrs. W was so tired and disappointed 
that she broke down. 

At noon Nell and I went over to the 
San Francisco headquarters, and there 
was Miss Hay, smiling and jolly as ever. 
Southern California was for us. Banning 
gave 81 votes for, and 51 against. Three 
cheers for Banning! We only stayed there 
about an hour, and then Nell went home 
and to bed, and I went to the meeting of 
the executive board, where I had to re- 
port for the press work and tell my expe- 
rience as a watcher. Mrs. Babcock waxed 
eloquent and had the meeting in tears, but 
they soon got over it. Poor Nellie was 
done up, but she was brave about it, and 
will go right to work again. 

Thursday we went to the convention, 
and Nellie and I were chosen as pages and 
ushers. Kate O. sat right behind me, when 
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Miss Hay said, ‘‘Please give your creden- 
tial cards to Miss W. W., for she has them 
in charge.”’ I had to stand, so that they 
could see who I was, and so K ——knows 
who lam now. 

In the evening they gave a reception to 
Miss Anthony and the others. We had a 
splendid time, and we ‘*kids’’ were kissed 
by them all. The next day we wereat the 
convention all day. Mrs. Swift was 
chosen as president. Mrs. Catt was sell- 
ing some calendars and wanted us to help 
her, so Miss Shaw asked us to come for- | 
ward. She didn’t see us at first; when 
she saw Nellie she said, ‘‘Here is Miss 8S. 
Go right to the left..””. When she saw me, 
she said: “Here is Miss W. W., whom I 
wish to introduce to this convention as 
the little girl who has won votes by writ- 
ing some excellent newspaper articles.” 
Then they applauded, and I wanted to go 
through the floor. It was so unexpected 
that it took me ‘‘all of a heap.”’ Miss 
Hay mentioned those who had helped in 
the campaign, and then Miss Shaw said 
she wanted to speak of one who had been 
forgotten, because she came here before 
any of the rest, and worked so hard that 
she had ruined her health, and lay pale 
and white on her couch at home. Then 
she paid the most beautiful tribute to 
Lucy Anthony I ever heard. She stood 
there and the tears rolled down her 
cheeks, and she didn’t try to wipe them | 
away. She was pathetic when she spoke | 
of her mother and father that Sunday in | 
Alameda, but it was nothing compared to 
her words for Lucy, Every one was cry- 
ing, and then they rose without a word, 
as a tribute of their esteem for her. Mrs. 
Sargent then asked Mrs. Blinn to speak 
of Miss Hay, for she said she had not the 
words at her command to praise Miss Hay. 
Mrs. Blinn said, “I cannot—I /feel too 
much to say anything’’—and then she 
broke down and cried. Then Mrs. Me- 
Cann, a lawyer, got up and made one of 
the must eloquent speeches | ever heard. 
She soon had everybody crying about Miss 
Hay, and when Miss Hay herself got up, 
she was crying, too. So we had a very 
weepy morning, you see. 

In the evening we had the big rally at 
Metropolitan ‘Temple, and it was jammed. 
We took up a collection of over $120, the 
largest we ever took up. Oh, no, I for- 
got. In the afternoon Miss Hay raised | 
$1,140 at the convention, and so we closed 
out of debt. Nellie and I each pledged | 
ourselves to raise $5.00. I shall sell 
badges to the suffragists. 

The rally was a great success, and pub- 
lic sentiment is with us. Mag and I gave | 
Mrs, Sweet and Miss Hay each a key ring 
after it was over. 

Saturday we had our photos taken, and 
Miss Shaw nearly spoiled it by getting us 
laughing. She made puns and joked 
Molly and poked fun at Aunt Susan, till 
we nearly died. Once, just before the 
photographer took the cap off, when we 
were all quiet, she snickered right out, 
and then we all had to get quiet again. She 
signed our photo ‘Yours for justice,” and 
Miss Hay gave us each a photo, with 
‘“*Withmuch love to my little friend,” on it. 

We went to see them off, and rode to 
16th Street with them. On the boat we 
all walked around and talked. It was a | 
regular reception. People stared, and re- | 
porters wrote, and we were miserable and 
in the seventh heaven by turns. Nellie 
carried Miss Shaw’s cape, Mag carried 
Miss Hay’s papers, and I had Miss Shaw’s 
satchel. They were all lovely to us. Miss 
Shaw kissed us each three times, and let 
us sit beside her, and so did Miss Hay. 
The good-byes were hard to make. Mrs. 
Sperry gave Mrs. Sweet a lovely gold 
watch with a narrow black ribbon, and 
on the ribbon for a slide was a star of 
pearls with a diamond in the centre for 
California. When I said good-by to Miss 
Anthony she said: ‘My dear, | am glad 
to have known you. I have watched you, 
and read all your articles. They are good, 
and you can doa noble work if you will. 
You are young, with a lifetime before you. 
Do not give up, but keep on and on and 
on.’ Poor dear old lady, how we all 
love her; and as we said good-bye, it was 
to wonder if we would ever see her again. 
As she spoke to me her lips trembled and 
her eyes filled with tears, and I just broke 
down. As I turned away, Miss Shaw 
stood there and held out her arms to me. 
They are allso kind! I couldn’t say good- 
bye to Miss Hay, for I had no voice. I 
just put my head on her shoulder with 
my face in her neck, and she put her arms 
around me and said, ‘My dear, dear little 
girl!’ Mrs. Sweet said, ‘‘You don’t know 
how we have grown to love you girls.” | 
Then she cried, and Miss Hay’s voice 
caught, and I saw her cheeks were wet, tov. 
Ah, it was awfullawful! The whole thing 
was like a funeral. When they tried to 
cheer Miss Anthony and one after another 
broke down and Miss Anthony sat there 
crying, I wished I had never gone. Miss 
Shaw was cracking jokes with the tears 
rolling down her cheeks. But they all 
said they had not known what dear, true 
friends they had here, and they would 
come back. They all found it hard to 
leave us. 

So it is over. I have not told it very 
graphically, because there were so many 
things to remember that they would not | 
come in order. 

Now, as to what defeated us. It was 
the Liquor Association and the Repub- | 
lican party. The liquor men paid the 
Republican party and promised their votes | 
and influence for McKinley if the Repub- | 
licans would turn down the sixth amend- 
ment. This they did, and you see the result. 

| 
| 














We were sold out. That is the triith of 

the matter. We got more votes from 

Democrats than we did from Republicans. 
But we are going right to work again. 

Lovingly, Ww. 

- =_-—- 

WINTER TALKS. 

Women’s clubs may be glad to know of | 

® new speaker and a new subject. Mrs. | 


| 


Anna B. Park, who has spent the most of | 





| Hindu life in the city at present. 


lectures which she will be glad to give. 
Address Wellesley, Mass. “A Talk 
Bombay” consists of a description of the 


her life in India, has the three following | 


on , 


city and its surroundings—including the 
caves of Elephanta, the Towers of Silence, | 


and the hills where Siviji built his forts— 


| 


a brief look nto the history of the place; | 


also a description of English, Parsi and 


in India” treats of general aspects of the 
country, fortifications, temples, and ruins, 
high and low castes in India, manners and 
customs of the people, anecdotes of indi- 


| viduals. ‘*The True Story of Nir Mahal,” 
the heroine of Moore’s “Light of the 


Harem,” in ‘‘Lalla Rookh,” tells of the 

peculiar circumstances of her babyhood, 

the romance of her youth, her marriage 

to the emperor, Jehangier, her bravery 

and her artifice, ete. Mrs. Park is a 

charming woman and a good speaker. 
-_—-—-— 


INTERNATIONAL ARMENIAN RELIEF 
COMMITTEE. 


The following letter speaks for itself: 
New York, Nov. 16, 1896. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 


The National Armenian Relief Commit- | 
| tee is justin receipt of the following cable 


despatch from the International Armenian 
Relief Committee at Constantinople, Sir 
Philip Currie, chairman: 
PHILIPPOPOLIS, Noy. 14, 18%. 

SPENCER TRASK, 63 Bible House, N. Y.: 

Harpoot, the centre of the desolated dis- 
trict, estimates forty thousand people desti- 
tute; needs twenty thousand pounds for 
food, twenty-five thousand more for bed- 
ding, clothing, cooking utensils. We fed 
eighty thousand people in this district last 
year. Preparing careful estimates of other 
districts. Our Committee expects calls for 
one hundred thousand pounds for the win- 
ter’s needs. W. W. Peet, Treas. 

We trust you will kindly grant enough 
of the valuable space in your paper to 
furnish the above information to your 
readers. 

SPENCER TRASK, Ch, Ex. Com. 
FREDERICK D. GREENE, Sec. 


_— -_-—-— 


MISS WILLARD’S ADDRESS. 





Miss Frances E. Willard’s addvess at St. 
Louis, before the twenty-second annual 
meeting of the National W. C. T. U., 
of which she is the president, will be 
printed after the Convention. 

The time Miss Willard had reserved for 
the preparation of this address, in order 
that it might be placed in the hands of 
the delegates on the opening morning of 
the Convention, was devoted to the relief 
of the Armenian refugees at Marseilles, 
which work claimed her entire time and 
strength, not only while in Marseilles, but 
after her return to London, and up to the 
hour of her departure from Southampton. 

Miss Willard will go to Castile, N. Y., 
immediately after the St. Louis meeting, 
where she will complete the address for 
the published Report of the Convention. 
It will review the political situation, 
and give no uncertain sound concerning 
the prohibition vote as ‘the embodied 
protest of the home against the dram- 
shop.” The progress of women’s work 
for the year, which has been outlined for 
séveral years past in Miss Willard’s annual 
address, will be sent out to the press, and 
also her suggestions for work in 1897. 
Among these is included a systematic 
effort to establish (coéperating for this 
purpose in the plans of the World’s W. C. 
T. U.) an Industrial Home Colony—per- 
haps in Cyprus—for Armenian widows 
and their children. The money for this 
purpose would be raised by general sub- 
scription, and not taken from the funds of 
the W. C. T. U. 


-_-- ae 


TO MASSACHUSETTS BRANCHES OF THE 
UNITARIAN ALLIANCE. 


To the Massachusetts Branches of the Alliance 
of Unitarian Women : 

The culture and liberality of Unitarian 
women are well-known, and their power 
in society recognized. But the strongest 
and best women exert, to a great extent, 
only an indirect influence; full suffrage 
alone can give them the direct influence 
they should have upon the public. 

The Alliance Branches are potent fac- 
tors in the education of women. I wish 
to ask them to take up woman suffrage as 
a topic for discussion at one or more 
meetings during the coming year. 

S. A. DAVENPORT, 
Supt. of Suffrage Work among Unitarians. 
a 23 e 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Mrs, ELIZABETH MCCLINTOCK PHILLIPS 
died, a few days since, in Vineland, N. J. 
She belonged to a distinguished Quaker 
family that resided in Waterloo, Seneca 
County, New York. They all took an 


|active part in the first woman suffrage 
| convention, held in Seneca Falls in July, 
| 1848. 


The discussions as to the wisdom of 
calling a convention took place at their 
home. The historic table round which 
the moving spirits, Lucretia Mott, Martha 
Wright, Mary Ann McClintock, Jane 
Hunt, James Mott, Thomas McClintock, 


**Life | 


| sermons 


| tribution 








Richard Hunt, the two daughters and 
myself drew up the declaration and re- 
solutions, is still in possession of the 
family. The two sisters, Elizabeth and 
Mary, read very interesting papers and 
were active in managing the details of the 
convention. They acted as ushers in seat- 
ing the audience, passed around the con- 
box, and the declaration for 
signatures. 





They made arrangements for | 


other meetings in Auburn, Seneca Falls. | 


Waterloo, Farmington, and 
Elizabeth and I were intimate friends for 
several years. Together we took notes of 
preached against our demand 
for civil and political rights, wrote articles 
for the county papers, also appeals to the 
State Legislatures and to women them- 
selves to take action on the question. 
Elizabeth had every element for a success- 
ful propagandist. She was attractive in 
manners and appearance, had rare execu- 
tive ability, was capable of intense enthu- 
siasm and earnest in her convictions of 
truth. Her marriage and the removal of 
the family soon after to Philadelphia ina 
measure interrupted our friendship. The 


, void in my life, however, was soon filled 


by my acquaintance with Susan B. An- 


| thony, whom I met for the first time in 


1850. 
Elizabeth's marriage was an exception- 


| ally happy one, but unfortunately of short 








duration. Her husband’s illness and sud- 
den death proved so severe a shock to 
her nervous system that, for a long time, 
she lost all interest in life. However, after 
some years, she established a success 
ful business in Philadelphia, and after- 
wards retired to Vineland, where, in a 
pleasant country home with younger sis- 
ters, she ended her days. 
ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 

26 West 61st St., New York, Nov. 12, 1896, 


-_-—- a 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw York, Nov. 17, 1896. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton passed her 
eighty-first birthday last week, on Thurs- 
day, Nov.12. She received a large num. 
ber of letters from friends in this country 
and in Europe. Many beautiful flowers 
were sent her, and other tokens of affec- 
tion and regard, She is in excellent health 
and spirits, and although debarred from 
much active exercise, is in possession of 
the full vigor of her faculties. Her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Harriet Stanton-Blatch, whose 
home is in England, is spending the win- 
ter with her, and will be one of the 
speakers at the ‘‘Pilgrim Mothers’ Din- 
ner,”’ for which our City League is already 
making preparations. It is a beautiful 
picture of serene old age that one sees 
who visits Mrs. Stanton at her home 29 
West 6lst Street, and finds her surrounded 
by children and grandchildren, her fine 
head crowned by silver curls, and genial 
smiles on her noble face. 

The State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
which met last week in Buffalo, was a 
highly successful gathering. Over 150 
clubs sent delegates, and a great variety 
of interests was represented, The ses- 
sions were held in the handsome hall of 
the Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union. Hospitable entertainment was 
provided for the visitors in hotels and at 
private houses. On the second evening, 
Wednesday, Nov. 11, there was a recep- 
tion, which was largely attended. Mrs. J. 
Cc. Croly presided, and when the new 
officers were elected she was unanimously 
chosen to be honorary president for life. 

The active officers for the year are: 

President — Mrs. William A. Mont- 
gomery, Rochester. 

Vice-president—Mrs. William Todd Hel- 
muth, New York (new president of So- 
rosis). 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. H. 8S. 
cock, Llion. 

Corresponding Secretary 
Tanner, Groton. 

Treasurer—Mrs. 
Warsaw. 

The first annual convention of the Na- 
tional Council of Jewish Women is in 
session, this week, in this city. The meet- 
ings are held in Tuxedo Hall, Madison 
Avenue and 59th Street. At the opening 
session, on Sunday, Nov. 15, every seat 


Hea- 
Mrs. F. J. 


Maud 8S. Humphrey, 


was filled, and even the aisles were 
crowded. The president, Mrs. Hannah G. 
Solomon, of Chicago, presided. After 


prayer by the Rev. Dr. Kohen, Miss Julia 
Richman read a message of greeting from 
the Jewish women’s societies; the vice- 
president, Mrs. Sophie Beer, of New York, 
gave an address of welcome from the 
State, snd Mrs. Rebecca Kohut, from the 


city. Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinson spoke 
on behalf of the National Council of 
Women. The sessions are to last all 


through the week. 

Miss Adele Fielde has begun a course of 
lessons in Parliamentary Usage, for wom- 
en. They are given at the Berkeley 
Lyceum, 23 West 44th Street, Tuesdays 
and Thursdays, at 11 A. M. In the same 
hall a course of lectures on Civil Service 
Reform has begun. The first was by the 
Hon. Carl Schurz; Hon. Theodore Roose- 


velt, Richard Henry Dana and other 


Rochester, | 











FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH” 











' SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH" 





Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,.USA. 





prominent men are to be tle speakers. 
They are to be heard at 4.30 P. M., on 
Wednesdays. Both of these efforts are 
under the auspices of the League for 
Political Education, of which Dr. Mary 
Putnam-Jacobi is a prominent member. 

LILLIk DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 Central Park, South. 


-_-- 


NOTES AND NEWS. 





Mrs. L. C. Clarke, of Lebanon, Ky., the 
victim of an assault by a negro, identified 
her assailant, but pleaded with the mob 
to allow the law to take its course. He 
was accordingly turned over to the sheriff. 
If Mrs. Clarke dies, he will probably be 
lynched. 


To meet what seems to be a general 
desire, Mr. John W. Hutchinson has con 
sented to place his autograph on the fly- 
leaf of his ‘‘Story of the Hutchinsons,”’ 
when requested by the purchaser. Of 
course this will only apply to single sets 
ordered directly of him or through his 
publishers. Orders may be addressed to 
John W. Hutchinson, Lynn, Mass., or 
care of Lee & Shepard, 10 Milk Street, 
Boston. 

The National Council of Women of New 
South Wales held its first meeting at 
the Town Hall, Sydney, Aug. 26, Lady 
Hampden, president of the Council, pre- 
sided. The societies present were: The 
Infants’ Home, represented by Mrs. B. F. 
Marks, honorary treasurer of the Home; 
the New South Wales Shorthand Writers’ 
and 'T'ypists’ Society, represented by Mrs. 
D. E. Armitage, secretary of the Society, 
and Miss Barrow; the University Women’s 
Association, represented by Miss Louisa 
Macdonald, M. A., president of the Asso- 
ciation, and by Miss J. F. Russell, 
M. A.; the Women’s Hospital, repre- 
sented by Lady Windeyer, president of 
the Hospital Committee, and by Mrs. 
H. W. Fell; the Women’s Literary 
Society, represented by Miss Hamilton; 
the Women’s Coéperative and Silk Grow- 
ing Association, represented by Mrs. 
Woodward, president of the Association, 
and by Mrs. W. H. Armstrong; the 
Women’s Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, represented by Mrs, 
G. K. Mann, vice-president, and Miss 
Levvy, secretary of the Society; The 
Working and Factory Girls’ Club, repre- 
sented by Mrs. M. H. Stephen, vice-presi- 
dent, and Miss Edwards, secretary; Lady 
Renwick, vice-president of the National 
Council of Women; Mrs. Robjolins, re- 
cording secretary; Miss M. Windeyer, 
corresponding secretary of the Council; 
and Madame Rougier and Mrs. Ward, as- 
sociates of the Council. 














BOSTON 


Macullar Parker Company 


BEST CLOTHING FOR MEN 
BEST CLOTHING FOR BOYS 
MADE IN CLEAN WORKSHOPS 
ON THE PREMISES 


Macullar Parker Company 
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MISS I. F. FISK, 


44 Temple Place, 
Is Opening a very choice 
line of 


LADIES’ WAISTS 
FRENCH FLANNEL, VELVET 
CORD and SILKS. 


And you are cordially invited to examine them 








LUCY STONE’S PORTRAIT. 


In response to a very general expression 
of desire for a large portrait of Lucy Stone 
for framing and permanent preservation, a 
likeness, enlarged from her latest photo- 
graph, taken in 1892, has been prepared 
This portrait 
the proprietors of THE WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
offer to the public on the following favor- 


by the heliotype process. 


able terms: 
$1.00 
2. For one new subscriber one year on 


1. For cash, on receipt of 


trial, the picture will be sent gratis, 
postpaid, by mail, on application, on 


receipt of ea ae el 











AMUSEMENTS. 


souare | heatre. 


SQUARE 
J. Ja JAKON cccccccccccccccccesse General Director. 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 
Office 175B Tremont St. 
MONDAY. NOV. 23. FOR ONE WEEK ONLY 


PINAFORE AND 
RUSTIC CHIVALRY. 


Wednesday and Saturday Mats. at2 





Evenings at § 

Prices— Monday evening and Wednesday Matinee 

all seats in house reserved at 2g cts. each, All other 

performances 25 and gsocents, according to location, 
Extra Matinee Thanksgiving Day. 


HOLLIS ST. THEATRE. 


ISAAC B. RICH.....+... Proprietor and Manager 


Monday Nov. 23 LAST WEEK 


OLCA NETHERSOLE. 


Mon., Tues., Wed., Fri. and Sat. nights, also 
‘Thurs. and Sat. Matinees, 

First limes in America of the New Romantic Play, 
A DAUGHTER OF FRANCE. 
Thursday (Thanksgiving) Night, 

: CAMILLE. 
Eve’gs at 7.45. Mats. Thanksgiving Day and Sat at 2. 
Nov. 30.—" THE HEART OF MARYLAND. 








ROW DOIN SQU ‘RE THEATRE 


Charles F. Atkinson, Manager. 





Last week, Monday, Nov 23d. Two Weeks 
Only, Matinees Wed. and Sat. 


vers SHANNON §f. SIXTH. 


Power's the 
Holiday Matinee, Thanksgiving Day Nov. 25. 





THE BOSTON PRESS HAVE DE- 
CLARED THAT THE 


2:0 O 


IS A POPULAR SUCCESS. 


A collection of the most magnificent animals 


IN THE WORLD. 
CHIQUITA, *s.cxb#" 


And other novel features in the Lower Hall. 
Open Daily from 10 A. M.to1 P. M. 
Feeding of the Carnivora at 4and 10.30 P. M. 


ADMISSION, Adults 25c. Children 10c. 








MURRAY SCHOOL 


—OrF— 


RATORY & ACTING 


314 Boylston Street. 
MISS MAUD MURRAY, Principal, 


Elocution, Voice, Delsarte Pan- 
tomime, Literature, Acting, 
Singing, Shakespeare, Public 
Reading and Recitation. 











School opens Monday, October 5th for 
app ication, ete. 
Classes begin October 15th at 10 A. M. 
Hours, 10 A. M. to4 P. M. 
€ 


> 


Call or send for Prospectus. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston, Mass. 


Private or evening 
lessons if desired. 








Manuscript STANDS a good 
You P chance with us. Enclose two 
stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 
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GIVE THANKS. 





For all that Gol in mercy sends, 
For health and children, home and friends, 
For comfort in the time of need, 
For every kindly word and deed, 
For happy thoughts and holy talk, 
For guidance in our daily walk, 
For everything give thanks. 


For beauty in this world of ours, 
For verdant grass and lovely thowers, 
For song of birds, for hum of bees, 
For the refreshing summer breeze, 
For hill and plain, for streams and wood, 
For the great ovean’s mighty tlood, 

In everything give thanks! 


For the sweet sleep that comes with night, 
For the returning morning's light, 
For the bright sun that shines on high, 
For the stars glittering in the sky, 
For these and everything we see, 
O Lord! our hearts we lift to thee, 

For everything give thanks. 

-~NSelected. 

eee —— 


AT THE FEAST OF THANKSGIVING. 


BY DORA READ GOODALE, 





Does Plenty throng your neighbors’ gates, 
And many a lamp blaze merrily, 
While Toil like a lean mistress waits 
To dole your wage out charily’? 
Though lingering Sickness haunt your bed, 
Hope like a changeling turn to dread, 
And Sorrow skulk behind, 
Yet when the yearly feast is spread, 
Eat with a thankful mind! 


Not for broad lands and gold, L wis, 

Fat crops and ripening weather, 
Our fathers in the wilderness 

Knelt and praised God together ; 
When the grim forest’s icy bound 
With hardships hemmed the 

round, 

When danger lurked behind- 
Nay, in death’s very teeth, they found 

Faith and a thankful mind! 

Youth's Companion. 


wanderers 


—-—-— see 


THE PUMPKIN. 





BY J. G. WHITTIER. 





Ah! on Thanksgiving Day, when from East 
and from West, 

From North and from South come the pil- 
grim and guest, 

When the gray-haired New Englander sees 
round his board 

The old broken links of affection restored, 

When the care-wearied man seeks his mother 
once more, 

And the worn matron smiles where the girl 
smiled before, 

What moistens the lip and what brightens 
the eye, 

What calls back the past, like the rich pump- 
kin pie? 


O, fruit loved of boyhood! the old days 
recalling, 

When wood-grapes were purpling and brown 
nuts were falling! 

When wild ugly faces we carved in its skin, 

Glaring out through the dark with a candle 
within! 

When we laughed round the corn-heap, with 
hearts all in tune, 

Our chair a broad pumpkin, 
the moon, 

Telling tales of the fairy who travelled like 
steam, 

In a pumpkin-shell coach, with two rats for 
her team! 


our lantern 


-_--— 


WET WEATHER. 


BY EDWARD A, BOYDEN. 
There was an unusual stir in Aunt 
Charity’s farmhouse upon this dreary 


September morning, while without the 
rain came down in torrents, choking the 
leaders that should have conducted it 
safely away from the house; it poured 
over the edge of the shingle roof in great 
sheets. It had already cut formidable 
gutters in the path and roadway running 
down the steep slope that led from the 
house to the entrance gate. The be- 
draggled and unhappy hens had huddled 
together under an old shed, and were now 
wrangling and jostling one another for 
the best places upon the perches, 

It was one of those deceptive autumn 
days in which the darkness would come 
suddenly like the dusk of evening, and 
then almost as suddenly pass and give 
place to an illusory hope that the sun 
would soon appear. 

Inside the old farmhouse, however, 
there was no shadow of the storm that 
was raging without. Aunt Charity’s 
cheerful voice, alternating or mingling 
with Jack Wilson’s deep, brusque tones, 
were enough to assure the listener that 
peace and harmony dwelt beneath that 
roof. But a glance at the loving face of 
the kindly old aunt conveyed to the mind 
of the looker-on a fuller sense of the happy 
state of feeling existing between the 
strangely contrasted pair than even the 
voices could do. 

John was a tall, finely formed fellow of 
about thirty, and remarkably handsome 
in spite of his bronzed complexion; and 
it was evident from the old lady’s glances 
that she was nourishing a vast amount of 
human pride in her heart over the young 
fellow. 

“Now, Jack, if you will persist in 
goin’ to Annie’s to-day in such a storm, 








| ‘ 
I'm goin’ to lend you my umbrell’. I | trying to conceal it as much as possible | Just then Jack gave a start and ex-| “Oh, that’s the circus tent I took from 


never hev lent it yet to a livin’ soul, but 
[I ain’t goin’ to see you git the brown- 
keetus agin for want of it,’’ said the old 
lady, bringing the treasure out of its 
hiding-place. 

‘But, aunt,”’ said Jack, deprecatingly, 
*T shall not need it, for the horse-cars are 
so convenient in the city, you know.” 
And the young fellow looked askance at 
the formidable ‘tumbrell’.”’ 

But good Aunt Charity Wilson, in her 
solicitude for the health and comfort of 
her nephew and heir-apparent, was not to 
be put off in that way. 

“| shall never to 
without,” she insisted, probably, in the 


consent your goin’ 
innocent goodness of her old heart, think- 
ing that Jack had a reluctance about ac- 
cepting the loan of her precious treasure. 
Jack would not for the world have let 
his aunt see the true cause of his wishing 
to escape the ‘‘umbrell’”’ 
npon its character or appearance, so there 
was nothing for it but to take it along. 
This 
in the family, and Aunt Charity was very 
proud of it. 
upon the “miserable leetle sunshades” of 


umbrella was a sort 


the present day not only showed her ap- 
preciation of the antique, but indicated, 
also, a preference for the vast and solid 
things of the world. The umbrella was 
one of those monstrosities of a long by- 
gone age, of which heavy green cotton 
goods formed the covering or drapery. 
Its ribs were of massive whalebone, with 
iron rod supports to match in strength. 
It was furnished with a stick as large and 
cumbrous as that of a substantial broom, 
and as innocent of curves, terminating in 
a large button-shaped knob for the con- 
venience of the user in grasping and 
steadying it. 

It was good old Aunt Charity’s “stand- 


by” on all occasions, and was as insepar- 


| able from the old family carriage, when 


that vehicle was brought out for a jour- 


| ney, as the horse himself. 





There was a lull in the storm as Jack 
took his seat in the carriage to be driven 
to the station; and, with a last desperate 


effort to free himself from the ineum- 
brance of the massive “umbrell’,” he 
ealled his aunt’s attention to a small 


patch of blue sky. 

‘IT don’t believe I shall need it now,’ he 
said, smiliag, and holding out the colossal 
heirloom to her. 

“You can’t depend on that sky, Jack; 
but you can always depend on that um- 


, 


brell’, for it’s spacious and strong,’ she 
replied, as she pushed it into the carriage. 

Jack Wilson 
married sister’s home in New York City. 
lis sister, Mrs. Sorton, had written to 
him to come down and make a long-prom- 
ised visit as soon as the harvest was gath- 


was soon en route for his 


ered; and she had put in her letter, as a 
great inducement to tempt him, some- 
thing about a pretty sewing girl who was 
just now a frequent visitor to her house 
helping make up underwear and clothing 
for the children. : 

Jack had of course pooh-poohed this 
bit information the bachelor 
ground upon which he thought he stood 


of from 
securely; but, after all, he had to confess 
mentally that there was a sort of fascina- 
tion about the prospect of meeting a fresh, 
new specimen of the gentler sex; and 
there was a strong magnetism in the line 
of his sister's letter which ‘And 
Kate is just as good as she is pretty; and 
I know you will like her.” 

As Jack Wilson toiled up 
busy cross streets of New York from the 
ferry, his mind must have been energeti- 
cally at work upon some other problem 
than that of the weather. [t was pouring 
torrents of rain, and, all uneonsciously, 
his mind upon his sister’s home and the 
“oreat attraction” billed in her letter to 
him, he mechanically raised the ponderous 
“umbrell’’’ of his good aunt over 
head, 

As he started to cross Broadway he 
caught sight of many pedestrians staring 
at him. He glanced hastily at his attire, 


read: 


one of the 


his 


which was neat and becoming. While 
he was feeling angry at this apparent 


rudeness, he stood at the crossing 
watching for an opening in the line of 
vehicles, he suddenly made the discovery 
that just behind him, and under cover of 
the ample umbrella, stood two grinning 
hoodlums with newspapers under their 
aris, who by their posing and grimaces 
were attracting the attention of passers-by 
to the umbrella. Jack turned just as one 
of the imps was beckoning and saying in 
a hoarse whisper to more of his tribe near 
by: 

“Come inter the 
served seats, and all free.’’ 

Jack made a dash at them, but with the 
usual results in such cases. 

That circus was promptly emptied, and 
the green tent was folded with surprising 
alacrity; and Jack took more risk, as he 
hurried across Broadway under the horses’ 
heads, than be would have done under 
less trying circumstances, and with less 
umbrella. 

“Confound the thing!’ muttered Jack, 


as 


circus, Bill—no re. 


| beneath his arm, and hurrying onward 
through the rain. “What would Aunt 


by any aspersions | 


of heirloom | 


Her disparaging remarks | 
Jack,” 





Charity think of me, I wonder, if she could 
see me ignoring her precious umbrell’? I 
will put it out of my sight at Annie's, and 
never be caughtin the street with it again. 
After all, it is only the conspicuous gran- 
deur that falls to the lotof any mortal who 
has secured a monopoly of some special 
thing in life; the same haut ton atmosphere 
surrounds the King of Burmah, the Lord 
of the Twenty-four Umbrellas. True, his 
are all of white silk; but Aunt Charity’s 
is full as conspicuous, abd I doubt if there 
is another one like it to be found in the 
world.”’ 

Jack’s buoyant spirits did not permit 
him to remain angry long, and the last 
trace of his vexation passed as he de- 
posited the huge umbrella in his sister's 
rack, and turned to greet her. 

As it was yet early in the day—for Jack 
had made a very early start—the young 
man decided to take a leisurely stroll out 
on Broadway. The rain had ceased, but 
the clouds still looked threatening. 

“You had better take your umbrella, 
suggested Annie, with sisterly 
solicitude. 

“No, thank you,” he replied, laughingly. 
rather be bothered with 


be | 
a 


should not 
Anybody would reasonably 
that Aunt Charity’s umbrelia in the quiet 
precinets of Mrs. Sorton’s hall would have 
been as safe from molestation as one of 
the cast-iron city hydrants, or a flapping 
awning over a store front. But alas for 
the fallacy of human reasoning! it was 
not. 
Jack’s sister had given him this parting 


suppose 


injunction as he went out: 

‘Be home by five o'clock, sure, Jack, 
for will be here about that time to 
bring home some work.” 

“She? Who?’ Jack had interrogated, 
with well feigned innocence 

“Oh, you know! Kate Braddon,” 

“Ah, yes! | had forgotten that,’ said 
Jack, blushing at the lie, perhaps. 

While Jack was seeking shelter from 
the rain, just at dusk, in the palatial oflice 
of a Broadway hotel, and meditating upon 
the advisability of making a rush for home 
—he had considerably overstayed 
time prescribed by his sister, hoping the 
rain would cease—and was standing look- 


she 


ing out through the glass doors, his aston- 


the | 


ished eyes caught sight of an object going | 


hastily by that made him start and ejacu- 


| 


claimed: 
“By Jove! there goes 
again, or one just like it.” 


that 


And sure enough, a great green convex | 


mass was hurrying by, like a section of a 


verdant globe; but this time it was 
wielded firmly by strong masculine 


arms. 

Kate Braddon had prevailed upon her 
brother Dick to take it in charge and to 
see that it was safely deposited again in 
Mrs. Sorton’s hall, saying to Dick, con- 
tidentially: 

“I will never borrow an umbrella again 
until | know what sort of thing | am 
taking.”’ 

Dick had promised faithfully to carry 
the umbrella; and 


out her wishes as to 


no doubt he would have done so had he 


umbrella | 


not been enticed by an acquaintance into | 


Mrs. 
Over a social glass or two with a few con- 


a saloon on his way to 


vivial friends, Dick was in no hurry to 
his journey through the wet 
While he was enjoying himself 


resume 
streets. 
in this way, three of his boon companions 
held a whispered conversation aside, the 
result of which was that 
opportunity offered for 


when a good 
going out un- 


Sorton’s. | 


observed, the trio left, carrying with them | 


the green umbrella, 

They sauntered up Broadway, the tall 
est of the three holding the umbrella, 
flanked on either by the 
Evidently they were bent upon fun, for 
they made an ostentatious display of the 
shelter above them, and were all smoking 
very long cigars and laughing loudly. 

The amount of attention they attracted 
must have been flattering to their vanity; 
but it did not occur to them, apparently, 
that the merriment.they created upon the 
street was far in excess of the perform- 
ance they were giving. But to the spec- 
tator who witnessed the procession pass a 


side others, 


given point there were other attractions, 


Three small grinning hoodlums, with 
cigar butts all glowing and emitting | 


clouds of smoke, had joined the pageant, | 


and were under the shelter of the capa- 
cious tent, marching close in the rear of 
their elders, three abreast, and arm in 
arm, keeping step with the precision of 
veterans, and imitating all the movements 
of their file leaders. 

Jack Wilson had take the 
chances of the weather, and had just made 
a rush from the cosy oflice into the dismal 
wet street, when this unique spectacle 
presented itself to his astounded gaze, 


decided to 


| Jack rubbed his eyes and looked again. 


late, “By Jove!” 

He ran to the sidewalk and looked 
again. Yes, there was Aunt Charity’s | 
great green “umbrell’”’ going down the | 
street, grasped firmly by two slender 
hands, and covering the figure of a 


woman, 

“OF course there is no doubt about that 
umbrella,” said Jack, following quickly 
the retreating form that held it. ‘I sup- 
pose it is Annie come out upon 


’ 


some 
necessary business.’’ 

He soon overtook the object of his inter- 
est, and cried out: 

“Hello, Annie! what in the world brings 
you out in this storm? You said—”’ 

But Jack's terminated 
abruptedly as a pretty face, flushed with 
indignation, was turned toward him. 

“Sir!” was all the sweet voice uttered; 
but the look that was given away with it 
added strength to its meaning. 

Jack raised his hat to the incensed young 
lady, and began an elaborate series of 


conversation 


apologies and explanations, and he was 
evidently making a favorable impression; 
but just then the unfortunate man made a 
fatuous allusion to the umbrella, at the 
same time that two opposite tides of hu- 
manity caught that article in their whirl, 
wrenching it from the weak hands that 
were already strained in the efforts re- 
quired to hold it upright, and it went 
bounding like a balloon into the gutter. 
Jack rescued it, and raising his hat once 


more from a burning face, he presented it | 


to the mortified young woman. 

The rain was still coming down piti- 
lessly, and Jack went back to the shelter 
of the office and stood gazing out at the 
door. 

Kate Braddon, on reaching her board- 
ing-house, was met upon the stoop by a 
couple of young men, fellow boarders, 
who kindly assisted her in closing the 
refractory umbrella, and who insisted 
upon carrying it into the house between 
them, saying that it was a shelter tent 
only intended for two strong men. 

Jack’s sister was becoming uneasy about 
him. The little sewing lady had come 
and gone, and with her had gone Aunt 
Charity’s umbrella. For Mrs. Sorton 
could not see her go out in the rain with- 
out saying to her, “‘Kate, you will find an 
umbrella in the rack as you go out; you 
can send it back.’’ And it so happened 
that the only one in the rack was the one 
that was carried into Katie’s boarding- 
house by two athletic young men. 

‘*T suppose it’s too late to see the young 
lady at Annie’s now,”’ svliloquized Jack, 
as the clock struck six. ‘And, Jupiter 
Pluvius! how it rains yet!” 


‘Bless me if I don’t believe there is a 
secret order in this city of ‘The Lord of 
the Twenty-Four Umbrellas,” or some- 
thing of that sort. This is the third one 


| of those elephant covers I have seen with- 





in the space of an hour or two. At any 
rate,” he added, ‘aunt would be perfectly 
delighted to know that they are coming 
into fashion again.”’ 

When Jack reached his sister’s house, 
he glanced at the rack in the hall and saw 
that the béte noir of his visit was missing. 
Ile said nothing about it. 

Their fun over, the trio of young men 
began to reason together as to what they 
should do with their fraudulently acquired 
One of them just then made a 
On the inside, pinned to the 


property. 
discovery. 
cotton goods, was a small card, probably 
put there by a mischievous fellow boarder 
of Kate’s, and bearing this inscription: 
‘*Miss Kate Braddon, number three hun- 
dred and twenty-six East “., By Fe 
City.” Thither they carried it, and pre- 
sented it at the door, handing in the card 
separately. 

“Take it away!’ almost shrieked the 
astonished and indignant girl. 

But Dick, coming in directly with a 
rather sheepish of counte- 
nance, offered to take it straightway to 
Mrs. Sorton’s forher, But she would not 
trust him again, and with his help and 
sheets of strong wrapping- 





expression 


some large 
paper, she made a very respectable look- 
ing but very elongated package of it, 
ready to go by her own hands to the place 
whence it came to torment her. 

The following afternoon, about five 
o'clock, Jack was sitting in his sister 


| Annie’s front room, looking out at the 


dismal scene in the reeking muddy street. 
It was raining yet, and the storm seemed 
likely to continue for an indefinite period. 


| The steaming car horses were in a wilted 


and shrivelled condition, and their limp 
and attenuated tails looked as though they 
had been in the rain alway. The few 
pedestrians were all sheltered by umbrel- 
las, and wrapped in waterproofs and 
rubber overshoes. Altogether it was a 
dismal picture. A slender form came 
tripping up the high stoop, carrying a 
neat little alpaca umbrella over her head, 
and in the other hand the longest and 
slimmest bundle, Jack thought, he had 
ever seen. 

Annie gave her brother a knowing look 
as she passed him to go to the door. 

“What in the world is that, Kate?” she 
exclaimed, as she brought the wet girl 
into the hall, and pointed to the curious 
package. 











“here yesterday!’ said Kate, laughing. 
Jack’s ears were painfully alert now. 
“It's the mammoth umbrella, you 

know,” continued Kate. “I took it from 

the hall at your request,’ unrolling the 
wrappers from it, 

“Why, L never saw it before, I’m sure,’’ 
said Annie, looking “Oh, I 
suspect, Kate, it’s one Jack brought with 
him! probably of Aunt 
keepsakes.” 

Noticing Kate’s gaze turned toward the 
sitting - room Annie looked, and 
there stood Jack in the open doorway, 


surprised, 


one Charity’s 


door, 


trying in vain to control his merriment. 
He came forward, and 
the two, 

“We have met before,” 


Annie introduced 


Kate, the 
rose tint in her cheeks deepening. 

“And under rather peculiar circum- 
stances,’ added Jack, laughing outright. 


said 


“Our meeting was not exactly under the 
rose,” he continued; “it was, more prop- 


erly speaking, under the umbrella, I 
think.” ; 

Annie was mystified until Jack ex- 
plained. Umbrellas and storms were soon 


forgotten around the cheerful board in 
Mrs. Sorton’s cozy dining-room, And 
during the rest of the evening one could 
scarcely believe that life had ever pos- 
sessed an unpleasant incident for either 
Kate or Jack, At any rate, it was pleas- 
ant to note the glances exchanged, and 
the smiles upon these two y ung faces, 
Evidently it was something more than 
social that Juck to steal 
those long and loving looks at Kate, when 
he thought he would not be detected. 
And surely it was something more than 
embarrassment that caused the latter to 
blush when she happened to catch the full 
force of one of Jack’s unwarranted looks 
of fondness. 

Of course Jack had to see Kate home 
that night; and of course he had to see 
her again the next evening: and 
smoothly and so rapidly ran the course of 
true love in their case that before many 
days it was all understood between them. 

“But why should we not be married at 


form caused 


sO 


once and go to my home—our home?” 
urged Jack, with more zeal than reason. 
“Good said Kate, ‘“‘who 
ever heard of such a thing?” 
But, nevertheless, with the aid ot 


sister, who was no mean ally in this case, 


gracious!" 
his 


Jack’s cup of happiness was filled to the 
brim by the promise of an early day. 

They were quietly married in Mrs. Sor- 
ton’s little front parlor, Dick giving away 
to Jack, after extracting a 
solemn promise from the latter that he 


his sister 
would never under any circumstances in- 
flict upon Kate the punishment of carry- 
ing that umbrella. 

Annie, by agreement, accompanied them 
home, ‘‘to give Kate courage to begin her 
new life,” said. So the three were 
speedily set down before Aunt Charity’s 
door; and as the old lady peered through 


she 


her glasses, she said: 

“It rains just as hard 
bless me! if that aint Jack and Annie and 
And there is that 


as ever, and, 


some one with them! 


foolish boy under one of those miserable 


leetle sunshades; and my umbrell—Jack, 
you haven't gone and lost it, have you?” 
was her first greeting. 

“Oh, said he, handing 
fied old lady the singular-looking long 


nel’ the mysti- 
parcel, 

“Glad took it, 
miserable weather.”’ 

“So um | glad | took it,” Jack, 
putting his arm around Kate, ‘for it bas 
been the means of securing for me a dear 
little wife.” 

“*A wife!’ 
ping the heavy umbrella upon the floor. 
“Well, I declare! But it always was a 
good umbrell’ for luck, and L ‘spose it’s 


Rich Red 


Blood is absolutely essential to health. 
It is secured easily and naturally by 
taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, but is im- 
possible to get it from so-called “ nerve 
tonies,’”’ and opiate compounds, ab- 
surdly advertised as ‘blood puri- 
fiers.’?” They have temporary, sleeping 
effect, but do not CURE. To have pure 


Blood 


And good health, take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
which has first, last, and all the time, 
been advertised as just what it is—the 
best medicine for the blood ever pro- 
duced. Its success in curing Scrofula, 
Salt Rheum, Rheumatism, Catarrh, 
Dyspepsia, Nervous Prostration and 
That Tired Feeling, have made 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


The One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $L 


H i’s Pills 3% purely vegetable, re 


liable and beneficial 25¢ 


you Jack. It's been 


said 


said the good old soul, drop- 
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same 
mischievous twinkle in her eyes. 

“We shall take good care of that same 
umbrella, aunt, for old memories’ sake.” 

“Yes, and hide it away in the garret, 
too.”’ said his aunt, laughing. 

Poor innocent Aunt Charity is, to this 
day. ignorant of the scandalous exhibi- 
tions her ‘‘umbrell’’? was doomed to 
undergo during its short sojourn in the 
city. —Selected. 
se —_—__—— 


A SERMON ON HAT TRIMMING. 


some time ago «a London clergyman, in 
the course of a sermon, thus addressed 
the women in the congregation: ‘Some of 
you, my friends, followers of the gentle 
Christ. come to worship wearing great 
plumes or ‘ospreys’ in your hats and bon- 
nets. Do you realize that this aigrette 
plume only grows on the bird at the time 
obtain one such 


of nesting, and that to 
feather involves the cruel death not only 
of the beautiful white mother heron, but 
of the whole nestful of its nearly fledged 
offspring? 
pleasure of an aigrette plume! What a 
travesty of religion to be able to come into 
church decked with an aigrette feather and 
sing in the words of the Benedicite, ‘Oh, 
all ye fowls of the air, bless ye the Lord, 
praise Him and magnify Him forever!” 


-—_—-—-_ 


INDIANAPOLIS PROPYLAUM. 


INDIANAPOLIS. IND., Nov. 1, 1806. 

Kditors Woman's Journal 

At the regular meeting of the Indian- 
apolis Propyleum Association to-day, | 
was instructed to make grateful acknowl- 
edgment for a copy sent to our building, 
of for the year 
ending September, “The Indian- 


journal 


1897. 


your valuable 


prov ed so to you. Your Uncle Jack and | who work with the Armenians; certainly 
[did a good deal of courtin’ under that | we are only responsible for what we saw. 
umbrell’,”’ said the aunt, with a/| But centuries of discipline ought to have 


made the Armenians gentle, refined and 
considerate beyond most other nations. 


When our forefathers were savage, the 
Armenians had enjoyed centuries of 
Christian light. The moral texture of 


their nature can hardly help being finely 
wrought and embellished with beautiful 
from the of saint and 


figures visions 


| martyr, of whom their country has prob- 


What a price to pay for the | 


ably produced a larger number in propor- 
tion to its population than any other on 
the face of the earth.”’—Union Signal, 
Nor. 5. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


OUR MICHIGAN LETTER. 





Derroir, Nov. 12, 1896. 
Editors Woman 8s Journa 

The Michigan Federation of Women’s 
Clubs held its second annual meeting the 
first week in November, as the guest of 
the Detroit Federation. Eighty. two clubs 
from various parts of the State were repre- 
sented by delegates. The city Federation 
resolved itself into a committee of the 
whole to make arrangements for the enter- 
tainment of the State organization. 

The First Congregational Church was 


secured as a place of meeting, and _ its 


spacious auditorium and chapel furnished 


| well as for all committee work. 


apolis Woman’s Club” is a literary or- | 


ganization, 
pyleeum is a stock company, and owns the 
building in which various clubs meet. 
Again thanking you. 
Eviza G. WILEY, 


Sec, 
-—_—-—-_ 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

If passengers lose their tickets they are 
out that amount, The railway company 
is under no obligation to give them an- 
other or allow them to ride free. They 
must give notice of their loss to the con- 
ductor, their tare to 
his 


pay 
receipt for the amount, 
their destination they notify the 
ticket agent of their loss, and give him 
their address If their ticket is found, 
the company will refund their money on 


reach 


surrender of their receipt. 

A stranger who had gone to the Army 
Nurses’ Fair, Horticultural Hall, to 
lunch there in aid of the cause, stumbled 
upon a_ beautiful the Saturday 
mushroom lecture, in the upper hall. A 
of students, mostly 


women, listened eagerly 


at 
sight, 
bright-ftaced 


class 


the various mushrooms that were 
It was 


tion of 
taken in hand, one after another, 
an sight, 
good suppers and appetizing entrées and 
\nd going out again an 


inspiring 


happy homes. 
old army nurse was heard emphasizing 
another point of (it the 
stairs, and her tone was one of profound 
toleration): ‘‘Let them eat mushrooms 
that to! As for Id 
soon stew snakes and eat ’em!” 
Tra 


The girl of the period is never phased” 


view was on 


wants me, just as 
Boston 


s¢ ript. 


by anything that occurs, says a writer in 
the Boston Home Journal. For instance, 
one of them recently walked into a small 
store where afresh clerk reigned supreme. 
“What is that silk per yard?” she in- 
quired, ‘‘Four kisses per yard,” replied 
the gallant clerk, with a simper. ‘‘I will 
take twelve yards,” replied the young 
lady, calmly. Slightly dumbfounded, but 
still what he would have called ‘‘dead 
game,’ the clerk cut off the silk, wrapped 
it in paper neatly, and handed it to the 
young lady. Receiving it with a smile 
she started from the store, when the clerk 
exclaimed, “Oh, but—Miss—you haven't 
paid." No,’ she replied, quietly, ‘‘my 
papa pays all my bills. Please charge 
this to the Hon. Mr. Smith, and he will 
settle.” The feelings of the clerk may be 
better understood than described when it 
is added that the Hon. Mr. Smith was the 
proprietor of the establishment. 

Miss Willard writes of the Armenians 
as she saw them in Marseilles: ‘‘Most of 
them were young men, but we saw them 
Washing the clothes of the women and 
children in a large courtyard where the 
water flowed into stone basins and/under 
toe beautiful plane-trees. They were also 
busy cutting each other's hair, the shoe- 
makers were mending well-nigh impossible 
footgear ; the tailors were working on old 
ciothes ; the women were making gar- 
ments for themselves and children. In- 
deed it was a humming hive of industry. 
Perhaps the impression we received was 
better than the average given to those 


him, and take | 
When they | 


while the Indianapolis Pro- | 


| called out many 


to the explana- | 


one that promised | 





| with 





ideal accommodations for the sessions, as 
The club 
women of the city provided a noon lunch, 
dele- 
dining-room of the church 


for the convenience of officers and 
gates. The 
house was beautifully decorated in yellow 
and white; the delicate colors being artis- 
tically combined in all the table appoint- 
ments. This was a feature of the occasion 
vreatly appreciated by the visitors. The 
members of the dozen or more afliliated 
city clubs were interested spectators of 
the proceedings of the assembly, and the 
literary portion of the programme also 


club work. 


Nov. 3, the first principal address before | 


the convention was given by Eliza M. 
Mosher, M. D., professor of hygiene and 
woman’s dean of the University of Miehi- 
gan. This was a happy opportunity for 
women from every part of the State to 
make the acquaintance of the new woman 
professor, in whom they all had been so 
deeply interested. She explained the 
thorough work she is doing, looking to 
the health and physical development of 
Each student has a 
chart of 


the women students, 
careful medical examination, a 
her peculiarities is made, and her gyina- 
sium work assigned in accordance. The 


| doctor has devised a new style of costume, 


combining utility and gracefulness, for 
the physical exercises, which will be ap- 
preciated by those accustomed to seeing 
the ordinary baggy dress. She also sug- 
gested several ways in which club women 
could assist her efforts to make this de- 
partment of the University what it should 
be, and especially dwelt upon the need of 
funds for the completion of the woman's 
building. 

She was followed by Rev. Caroline J. 
Bartlett, pastor of the People’s Church in 
Kalamazoo, who spoke upon *‘The Indi- 
Factor Social 
The audience appreciated her many point- 
ed and helpful suggestions, clothed in 
graceful language, and delivered in the 
charm peculiarly her 


vidual in Regeneration.” 


manner whose is 
own. 

The sessions of Nov. 4 were closed by a 
fine address upon “Organic Education,” 
by Harriet M. Scott. Miss Scott is the 
principal of the Detroit Normal Training 
School. Sheisa young woman of original 
thought, and is performing a lasting ser- 
vice by fitting the graduates of the high 
school to become capable teachers in the 
publie schools. 

In the evening a reception at the Russell 
House was tendered the visitors by the 
Detroit Federation. Fully eight hundred 
people thronged the parlors, and entered 
animation the spirit of the 
oceasion, 

On the afternoon of Nov. 5, Mrs. M. C. 
Spencer, State Librarian, Lansing, in- 
formed the women concerning the library 
at the State Capital, and of what she is 
doing to increase its usefulness to the 
people of the State. It is a matter of 
pride to Michigan women that the third 
largest State library in the United States, 


into 


| with a reputation for efficiency second to 


none, has been for many years under the 
sole management of a woman, For several 
years Mrs. Tenney did the work of the 
librarian, while her husband, an invalid, 
was the nominal head. With a fine sense 
of justice, the Governor appointed her to 
the place when the vacancy occurred, and 
she filled the position of chief librarian 
most acceptably for many years more. 
Upon her retirement, Mrs. Calhoun was 
appointed to the office; but, with a candor 
and sense of honor seldom found among 
office-holders, she acknowledged her in- 
ability to master the numerous details in 
a brief period, and refused to accept the 


persons not directly in | 
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TRADE - MARK. 
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The only genuine ** Baker’s Chocolate,”’ 
celebrated for more than a century as a de- 
licious, nutritious, and flesh-forming bever- 
age, is put up in Blue Wrappers and Yel- 
Be sure that the Yellow 
Label and our Trade-Mark are on every 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd., Dorchester, Mass. 
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salary that another woman earned. Upon 
her resignation, Mrs. Spencer, who richly 
the place, through her long 
apprenticeship as assistant, was promoted 
fill the Determined in- 
crease the usefulness of the library, she 
the New York system of 
traveling libraries. She went East to in- 
form herself upon the methods employed. 


deserved 


to vacaney. to 


introduced 


By dint of much patience and pleading, 
she secured a small appropriation from 


the Legislature of 1895-6 for this special | 


work, although, as Mrs. Spencer says, the | 


amount asked for was less than the cost 


to the State of one adjournment of the | 


Legislature from Friday to the beginning | 


As a result, there are 
about 


of the next week. 
now over forty libraries, of one 
hundred and {ifty volumes each, selected 
with great care for special lines of study, 
circulating through the remote parts of 
the State, where a public library, or, in 
deed, any sort of a library, is an unknown 
quantity. Women’s clubs in the interior 
are especially grateful for the 
these The ‘associate library,” 
another innovation, is, perhaps, an origi- 


boon of 


books. 


) nal idea with Mrs. Spencer. Libraries 
| containing one thousand or more books 
may become associated with the State 








library, and a patron of the smaller library 
may, through its intervention, draw from 
the State library books not found in the 
local collection. 1 omitted to say that the 
traveling libraries are accompanied by a 
case, a catalogue, and, if desired, a pro- 
gramme of study. Mrs. 
“The department recognizes the fact that 
the State library belongs to the people of 
Michigan, and that they are entitled to 
the largest use of the books consistent 
with their properecare and protection.” It 
is to be hoped that future legislatures will 


Spencer says: 


also “recognize the fact.” 

A tine paper upon “The Success and 
Failure of Our Public Schools’? was read 
by Miss Mathilde Coftin, assistant super- 
The 
closest attention was given her, although 
the election of officers was waiting, and 
the the 
printed. 
by an elaboration of the practical value of 
federation to the individual club by Mrs. 
Ellen M. Henrotin, president of General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, and un- 
doubtedly the already phenomenal growth 
of the in 
will be angmented by her showing of its 


intendent of public schools, Detroit 


convention ordered address 


federated movement lichigan 
advantages. 

Edith F. MeDermott, professor of lhouse- 
hold in Michigan Agricultural 
College, demonstrated the value of this 
science as a study in the publie schools. 


science 


Continued on Eighth Page.) 
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HUMOROUS. 


‘That young fellowin the yachting cap, 
is he a yachtsman ?” ‘No; just a sales- 
man.’ —Indianapolis Journal. 

Fair Amateur—Yes, | painted that. 
What school of painting would you call 


it? Artist (gently) —Boarding school. 
He— Who is that man over there? 
She—Professor Smart, the great mind 


reader. Hle—Alh, | suppose he mingles 
with suciety when he wants to have a rest. 
—New York Herald. 

Little Nellie had been quiet for a good 
while. ‘*What's the matter?” asked her 
mother. ‘I's unhappy.” ‘‘Unhappy?” 
“Yesm.” “Why?” “IL tan’t fink of any 
question to ask.’’— Washington Star. 

De Young—What would you call it, 
proud beauty, if your cruelty drove me to 
kill myself in your presence? Proud 
Beauty —Infanticide.—Detroit Tribune. 

“Oh,” said the soulful young woman, 
“TI believe I could live on poetry.” 
“Well,” replied the young man, who has 
scribbled and suffered, “I would advise 
you not to try it, not if you can get a 
place in a store.”’— Washington Star. 


Not a Clear Record. 
acquainted with the prisoner? Witness— 
I’ve known him for twenty years. Law- 
yer—Have you ever known him to be a 
disturber of the public peace? Witness— 
Well—er—he used to belong to a fife and 
drum corps.—-N. Y. Weekly. 


Lawyer —Are you 


Little Brother—Mr. Johnson, won't you | 


go and stand before the window? 

Mr. Johnson—Certainly, my little man, 
but why? 

Little Brother—Oh, ma says she can see 
through you, and I want to see if I can.— 
Jewish Messenger. 


The evening was distinguished | 


ONLY the sufferer knows the misery of 
dyspepsia, but Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures 
the most stubborn cases of this disease. 
all 
tons of American tin 


Mone than five 


| 
| 
| 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 








College of Physicians = Surgeons. 


Ten and women. 
Rules of Assoc. Am. Med. colleges. 
17th year, Sept. 16, ‘96. 
uition in part for clinical service (20,000 


| Med. calls in ’o5.) 


nd for catalogue. 
First regular co-educstiona college in New 


| England. 


Nearest regular college to the Boston City 
Noagttat. 
irst medical college established on the 


| principle of co-education. 


plate are used daily in manufacturing tin | 


boxes for ENAMELINE, 





EDUCATIONAL. 





Chauncy-Hail School. 


| SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 


69th YEAR OPENED SEPT. 21. 


This is the only large private school in 


Boston where boys and girls are brought | 


up together, Its certificate is received at 


all colleges Which accept certificates, and | 


girls for Radelitfe are trained with boys 


for Harvard. 


-Send for ¢ ‘atalog ues. 


TAYLOR, DeMERITTE & HAGAR. 








School of Expression. 
ART, LITERATURE, ORATORY. 





Special courses in various subjects, one to ten 
hours a week, in Literature (Mr. Oscar Fay Adams), 
Dramatic Training (Mr. Wm. Seymour), Vocal 
Training, Vocal Expression. Pastor’s Class, Mon- 
days ati12. Saturday. for Teachers. The School 

ublishes an artistic quarterly, *‘Expression,’’ $1.00; 
Province of Expression, $2.00. Lessons in Vocal 
Expression, $1.25: Imagination and Dramatic In- 
stinct, new book, $1.50. Catalogues and circulars 
\ddress. 


S. S. CURRY, Ph. D., 
458 Boylston Street, Boston. 


ree 





WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SwarrumMone, 

PENN. Opens gth month, yth, 1896. Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For tull particulars address CHARLES De 
GAKMO, Ph. D.. President. 





INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 North Pennsylvania St. 
a onl ‘ Fifteenth year. Opens 
Girls’ Classical School. September 22nd, 1896. 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women. Special 
courses. Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, Gym- 
nasium. Handsome accomodations tor boarding pu- 
pils. Send for catalogue. 
PFHEODORE L.SEWALL, 
MAY WRIGHT SEWALL., 


West Newton English and Classizal School, 
For both Sexes.— Established in 1853. 
ALLEN BROTHERS, - West Newron, Mass. 
Circular sent on application. 


Founder. 
Principal. 








FITCHBURG RAILROAD Tuxyet 
Union Station, Causeway Street. , 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 


Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 A. Mm. Accommodation 
for Troy and Albany, 3.00 Pp. M. Express; sleeping 
cars for Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 5.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30. 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, §.50, 10.00 A. M.: 
1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7.10, 5.30, 10.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge. 8.50, 9.00, 10,00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45 
1.10, 1.50, 2,00, 3.05. 4-00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30 
9.45, 10.15 P.M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 


For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.: "1.10, 2.00. 
3-00, 7.30 P. M. 
For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 


200 


12.455 


*For Ayer only. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger sta 
tion ticket office, bps erg Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pas. Agt. 

Dec. 16, 1895. 


AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. [1., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 





Tufts College Medical 


School, 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Is the only regular co educationas Medical Col- 
lege in New England that is recognized by the 
Massachusetts Medical Society. 

rhe next session will commence Wednesday, 
September 30, 1896, at 


THE CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL BUILDING, 
COPLEY SQUARE, 


and continue eight months 
For further information or catalogues, address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 


74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
226 Ferry Street., Malden, lass. 


lhe Drs. give their attention to bth GENEKAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 
Office hours from io A. M. to3 P. M. 


| Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


| years’ graded course ot 





Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and a2ist St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


47th Annual Session opens Sept. 30, ’96. A four 


ectures, Quizzes. Labora- 


| tory, Bacteriological and Clinical work offers oupe. 
ed 


| rior advantage 


to students. who are also admit 
Hospitals. Address 
M.D., DEAN, N. Col. Ave. 


to the clinics of the public 
CLARA MARSHAL|I 
and 21st St., Phila 





Dr. Sophia C. Jones, 


No. 2 COMMONWEALTH AVE. 


OFFICE HOURS: 
MONDAY, WEDNESDAY and FRIDAY 
From to A. M. to 4 P. M. 
TUESDAY, THURSDAY and SATURDAY 
. at Residence, 
298 ASHMONT ST., ASHMONT. 
Limited number of 
into the family. 


patients received 





Time is Money 
* SAVE IT € 


——BY TAKING 


Union Pacific. 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 
WORLD’S PICTORIAL LINE. 


‘*The Overland Limited.’’ 


Buffet, Library and Smoking Cars, Pullman 
Palace Sleepers. Pullman Dining Cars, Pull- 
man Tourist Sleepers, Free Reclining Chair 
Cars and Modern Day Coaches to enver 
Salt Lake, Butte, Portland, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 


rng 








All trains equipped with 


PINTSCH LIGHT 


AND 


STEAM HEAT. 


Send for a Union Pacific Folder. 


R. TENBROECK, Gen‘! Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, a New York City. 














E. DICKINSON, E. L. LOMAX, 
General Manager. Gen’l Pass & Ticket Agent. 
OMAHA, NEB. 





MOTHER 
AND BABE. 
Animportant book. by 
Mrs. JENNESS MILLER, 
for expectant mothers. A 
booklet of pages sent free. 
ADDRESS 


Jenness Miller Monthly 


114% sth Ave., N.Y. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. Address 

C. WILDE, Woman’s JourNAt Office, 
Boston, Mass. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw, Avice Stone BLaAcKWwELL, and 
Lucy E. Antuony. For sale at WomMAN’s 
JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 














Manuscript STANDS a good 
You P chance with us. Enclose two 
stamos. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 





The Legal Status 


~~ 


Married Women 


IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


By GeorGe A. O. Ernst. 


Published by the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association. Pricein paper, 30 cents; in cloth, 50 
cents. Copies may be had at the office of the 
WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 3 Park St., Boston, or 
will be mailed to any address upon receipt of price 


ORDER NOW. 
MME. BAILEY’S SURE 


HAIR GROWER 


will produce a THICK, SOFT and BEAUIMYL 
fee Vee E OWING Baie GH 

] jEW , re ai - 
itively harmless com ound. Ph lorsed by leading 
physicians. Two or three pack: do it. 

rice, 50 seats ge oy . Or for $1. Sent 
by mail, prepaid. The Bailey Company, Coop- 
erstown, 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
MICHIGAN. 

(Concluded from Seventh Page.) 
The convention closed with an address 
by Mrs. Florence Kelley, State factory 
inspector of Illinois, Hull House, Chicago, 
upon “The New Social Idea.”’ The evils 
of the sweating system were portrayed in 
all their ugliness, and her auditors urged 
to use their whole influence to bring about 
a social regeneration, The exercises were 
pleasantly interspersed with recitations, 
music, etc. 

Never before have so many women of 
this State met on common ground, imbued 
with one grand purpose of advancing all 
humanitarian interests. The intense 
interest and cordial feeling manifested by 
every one present were extremely gratify- 
ing, and the good that must ensue from 
the-e annual gatherings, by giving oppor- 
tunity for exchange of ideas, and for 
promoting among women the esprit de 
corps that insures success in large under- 
takings, cannot be estimated at this early 
day. It is safe to say, however, that every 
woman who attended the convention re- 
turned to her home with a broader out- 
look, and an increased determination to 
do everything in her power to further all 
high endeavors. H. J. B. 
-_--_ 

OUR CALIFORNIA LETTER (NORTH). 
Paciric GRovE, CAL., Nov. 9, 1896. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The battle and the strain are over, and 
the women of California are still ranked 
with the unworthy and the incompetent. 
The State has gone Republican, it is said, 
by about five thousand majority, and has 
gone against the women by a majority not 
known; but we are doubtless defeated, or, 
rather, deferred, for we do not intend to 
remain quie-cent, It looks as if we had 
been traded for McKinley. South Dakota, 
Washington, Kansas, and now California, 
ought to teach women better than to put 
faith in politicians. Our work should be 
with the voters, each woman making a 
few unbelievers her especial mission, 
Reports are not complete, but enough for 
general statements. Los Angeles, San 
Bernardino, San Luis Obispo, Santa Bar- 
bara, San Benito, Santa Clara, Kings, 
Fresno, and Butte Counties went for us; 
perhaps in time we shall hear of others. 
I will send the official report when out 
San Francisco gave a majority against us 
of about 20,000, with 300 Republican ma 
jority. Alameda County, with 5,000 Repub- 
lican majority, went 3,000 against us. The 
Populist, the Prohibition, and the Labor 
Socialistic votes were mostly for us. The 
vote in Campbell, a pretty suburb of San 
José and a temperance town, shows it at 
the best. Republicans for 100, against 80; 
Democrats for 68, against 8; Populists 48 
yes, 2no. They were generally favorable, 
and carried the counties in which they 
were strong. The 6,000 State Prohibition 
votes were for us. Campbell represents a 
rich farming town with no slum element. 

We migit as well locate our enemies— 
greed, liquor, lust, and ignorance opposed 
us. 

This is not a serious defeat, though a 
sad one. The Amendment was favored 
by the liquor element in the Assembly ex- 
pressly to ‘down’ the women, as one of 
their number said. Their policy was to 
keep quiet and make us believe that the 
lion was asleep, and we were to trip over 
his nose into freedom without waking 
him; but all the time they were organiz- 
ing; there was a_ saloon organization 
against us, and one of the organizers was 
overheard to say to his principal, one of 
the editors of The Salesman, the organ of 
the Liquor League, **You know the sa- 
loons are the headquarters of the parties; 
I think we are safe.’ The editor replied: 
“If that Amendment carries, it is death to 
our There was unearthly 
quiet, however; the inexperienced really 
thought we were close to the kingdom. 
Just a few days before election a circular 
was intercepted and copied, sent out by a 


business,” 


committee of the Y. M. 8., a Catholic 
organization, giving directions from a 
secret circle, saying that the Liquor 


League had assumed financial responsi- 
bility for this campaign. It was headed 


DIA «Death to the A. P. A.,”’ and told 
Pia 


plans; a marked sample ballot on paper 
with a certain water mark, of which the 
Liquor League had bought the whole, 
was to be sent to the voters whom they 
controlled, and they were instructed to 


down all A. P. As., also several other 
candidates who had ‘‘cackled for the 
women,” and, above all, to vote against 


our Amendment No. 6, which 
last, so that the last line could be con- 
veniently by the ignorant, Of 
course this paper was called a ‘fake’? by 
the politicians, but had it been published 
it would possibly have turned the scale, 
as | know five voters who were converted 
by that. ‘The sleeping lion’ theory pre- 
vented its general publication, although 
there is no question as to its authenticity. 

Much excellent work has been done, 


was put 


crossed 





| Good Works. 





Highest of all in Leavening Power— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 








Royal 


Baking 


Powder | 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 








good seed sown, attention aroused, and 
the logic of events will nourish the seed. 
Miss Yates, Rev. Anna Shaw, and Mrs. 
Catt have pleased and educated, while 
thousands of California women have 
worked and sacrificed to make the agita- 
tion and the education tell. The great 
conventions did much; they were a credit 
to women, and many forces helped. There 
has been no inharmony among the women. 
Life-long workers subordinated them- 
selves and their experience, helping as 
they could; no one organized in oppo- 
sition; the Central Suffrage Committee 
made a brave fight, spending some $15,000, 
all honestly won. Nothing has been done 
that might not be done upon the house- 
tops. so clean and high minded has been 
the work. Quantities of literature have 
been sent out. All meant to do just right. 
We have more faith in each other than 


' when we began, and with added expe- 


rience shall continue. 

Mrs. Sargent, the retiring State Presi- 
dent, with her daughter, Dr, Elizabeth, 
have given time, money, house, and social 
prestige. They deserve monuments. Met- 
ropolitan Hall was hired to celebrate a 
victory; instead was held the Annual 
State Suffrage Convention, a “lively fun- 
eral,” for many women have suddenly 
waked up, and if the work is managed 
patiently and wisely, with due considera- 
tion for the rights and views of each, as I 
presume it will be, victory is not far off. 
As Mrs. Sargent expects to leave the State 
for a long rest, she was not reélected, 
The new ofticers are published elsewhere. 
We have a board of highly respected, 
earnest women, and the State should be 
thoroughly organized. 

Since writing, the State W. C. T. U. has 
held a most pleasant and profitable con- 
vention. That organization has, for har- 
mony’s sake, held itself subordinate, and 
coéperated, It has done an immense 
amount of good work, and, looking over 
the counties that carried, we tind that 
they are counties in which temperance 
and Christian sentiment are strongest. 
The gosvel of woman suffrage has come 
tou many through us. The churches have 
been won. Women join us bitterly op- 
posed, but before they know it, they find 
themselves praying and working for the 
ballot. Prejudice can generally be over- 
come best by flank movements. 

After election the Eastern helpers, Miss 
Anthony and her niece Lucy, Miss Shaw, 
Mrs. Sweet, Misses Mills and Hay, and 
Mrs. Catt, left together for the East. 
They must long for home and quiet after 
this dreadful strain. They have worked 
hard. [ wish it might have ended the 
contest, but it has left us better fitted for 
future work. SARAH M, SEVERANCE. 


-_-- 


IDAHO. 


Boisse City, IpAuo, Nov. LL, 1896. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Your telegram was duly received, and 
by the time I had ascertained the facts in 
the case and gone to the office to send the 
message, I wasinformed that Senator Wil- 
son had just wired you full particulars. 

Good honest work was done for 
amendment—both by local speakers and 
by those sent into the State by the Na- 
tional Society. We have won a fair 
majority of the votes cast on the subject, 
but are told that a majority of all the 
voters of Idaho (Indians, Chinamen and 
negroes included (must be had ere the 
constitution can be amended. If this 
construction of our constitution prevail, 
it is fair to presume that neither the suf- 
frage amendment nor any other amend- 
ment will ever be added to the constitu- 
tion of Idaho. Our plans for future work 
have not yet been decided upon. 

IpA M. WEAVER. 


the 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 





New Beprorp.—The annual meeting 
of the Woman Suffrage League was held 
Nov. 10 in the parlors of the Union for 
Mrs. Angeline Ricketson, 
the secretary, reported as follows: 

Our twelfth annual gathering is at hand, 
and though our work has not assumed 
great proportions we tind some ground 


for believing that the cause is ad- 
vancing in New Bedford as well as 
elsewhere. The club to the WomaAn’s 
JOURNAL has been kept up since our 


organization, and other suffrage literature 
distributed. We have sent our quota of 
$10 to the State Association. Also the 
contents of the mite boxes. At the annual 
meeting one year ago it was voted to hold 
monthly meetings through the winter, 





| dress, in which he said: 
| for a broader life 








| ence 





and a committee on programme chosen. 
In December the president gave a reading 
and Eliza Kelley a recitation. January 
readings by Rachel S. Howland and Flor- 
ence Waite. 

In February Rev. Paul R. Frothingham 
gave an address, in which he advocated 
municipal sutfrage for woman. He had 
no doubt as to its coming, and thought 
the laws would be better enforced than 
now, and that nine-tenths of the liquor 
saloons would be closed as a consequence. 

In March, Mrs, Franklyn Howland gave 
a review of the woman suffrage cause, in 
order, as she said, “to draw, from the 
record of the past, lessons of thankfulness, 
trust and courage for the future.” 

Captain Franklyn Howland’s subject 
was “Some Significant Signs of the 
Times.”” He said that he was in full 
sympathy with the opinion of Chief Jus- 
tice Salmon P. Chase, who said. **I think 
there will be no end of the good that will 
come by woman suffrage, on elections, on 
the elected, on government, and on woman 
herself.” 

In April Rev. B. F. Simon gave an ad- 
“The movement 
for woman was made 
prominent by the lectures of Lucy Stone 
in 1847. The respect this question now 
receives from the platform and press is in 
marked contrast with the earlier days of the 
movement. ‘This reform has advanced as 
rapidly as any other.” At the same meet- 
ing a speech was read which was made 
in the Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives by Representative Thomas Denham, 
of New Bedford, opposing the bills for 
municipal suffrage for women, and _ for 
allowing women to vote on the license 
question. A ‘Reply’? to his argument, 
written by Grace Evelyn Kelley was also 
read from the columns of the Standard. 

In May Rev. Charles 8S. Davis gave ‘'The 
Ballot tor Women.” He thought that 
according to the Declaration of Independ- 
women had a right to vote. He 
refuted the objections made by oppo- 
nents and showed that the qualities named 
as unfitting women for politics were the 
“‘very ones needed for greater good and 
success in polities."” Edward Atkinson, 
who has not hitherto been in favor of 
woman suffrage, ata Faneuil Hall meeting, 
previous to the late presidential election, 
said: ‘When I consider the interest that 
women have in this money question, and 
reflect that they will have no voice in de- 
ciding it, | feel more in sympathy with 
woman suffrage than I ever did before.”’ 

For the first time in the history of our 
country, in 1896 a woman has been chosen 
a presidential elector. 

We will not omit the platform plank, as 
it includes woman suffrage: 

The Republican party is mindful of the 
rights and interests of women. Protection 
of American industries includes equal op- 
portunities, equal pay for equal work, and 
protection to the home, We favor the ad- 
mission of women to wider spheres of use- 
fulness, and welcome their co-operation in 
rescuing the country from Democratic and 
Populist mismanagement and misrule. 


We have to record the death of Eliza- 
beth A. Durfee, the faithful, efticient 
treasurer of our society for eleven years. 
She lives in our hearts. 

ANGELINE RICKETSON, Sec. 

The following ofticers were elected: 

President-—Rachel S. Howland. 

Vice-presidents—Helen H. Prescott, Dr. 
Helen W. Webster, William W. Crapo, Rev. 
Isaac H. Coe, Betsey B. Winslow, Clara W. 


Roteh, Captain Franklyn Howland, Mrs. 
Franklyn Howland, Edmund Rodman, 
Oliver P. Brightman. 
Secretary—Angeline Ricketson. 
Assistant Secretary—Ruth H. Brady. 
Treasurer—Mary Elizabeth Chase. 
Executive Committee—Rachel S. How- 


land, Angeline Ricketson, Mary Elizabeth 
Chase, Angenette E. Smith, Mary P. Brown, 
Sarah A. Leach, Lizzie Ricketson. 

A. R. 


BrRooKLINE —The first meeting of the 
year 1806-7, of the Brookline Equal Suf- 
frage Association, was held at Mrs. Joshua 
Crane's. on Tuesday afternoon, Nov. 17. 
The parlor was well filled, about sixty 
persons being present, and there was an 
atmosphere of interest and success re- 
freshing to feel. The secretary and the 
treasurer read their reports, and the libra- 
rian called attention to the books upon the 
table, bearing upon the development and 
emancipationof women, which belongtothe 
Brookline Association, and which were to 
be lent at the close of the meeting. Five 
delegates were then elected to represent 
the Brookline League at the annual meet- 
ing of the Massachusetts State Associa- 
tion. The delegates were Miss Fillebrown. 
Mrs. Danforth, Mrs. Page, Miss Edgerly, 
and Mrs. Ritchie. The president, Mrs. 
Schlesinger, then made a few opening re- 
marks, lifting us, as she always does, by 
her presence and by her words to a 
glimpse of the greatness and universality 
of our common belief in the equality and 
dignity of women. She then introduced 
the speaker of the afternoon, Miss Eliza- 
beth Upham Yates. Miss Yates’ speech 
evidently interested her audience very 
much. It was closely followed, and at the 
end questions were asked, which Miss 
Yates easily and convincingly answered. 
Three new members were added to the 
Association, making now a total member- 
ship of 125; thirteen books out of the six- 
teen were lent, and a donation of seven 
dollars and some cents was recorded. 





Natick:—The League began to hold 
fortnightly meetings the last of Septem- 
ber, and, having hired a larger hall than 
the one previously rented, organized a 
class in Parliamentary Law, which will 
be held once in two weeks, but on a 
different evening from the one on which 
the League meets. This class is very 
popular, many who are not members of 
the League joining for the sake of the in- 
struction. It numbers nearly forty mem- 
bers. An excellent teacher has been en- 


| gaged, and all seem to be thoroughly in 


|} some persons thoroughly 





earnest and anxious to improve. At the 
regular meetings of the League different 
persons have addressed the company. Mr. 
Horatio Alger read an original poem at 
one meeting, Miss Smith, of Wellesley Col- 





lege, read a paper on “The Australian | 


Ballot System,’ and 

ducted a ‘Presidential 
asking some very hard questions about 
candidates past and present. At another 
meeting Miss Lucy Allen of West New- 
ton, read a paper on ‘‘Modern Dutch Art,” 
Miss Carrie May Perry, a child elocution- 
ist, recited some selections, and at the 
last meeting Mr. George L. Bartlett, 
former postmaster of Natick, delivered an 
address on ‘**The Postal System of the 
United States in its Relation to the Homes 
and Commercial Interests of the Nation.” 


| All the meetings have been well attended, 


many townspeople coming in to hear the 
lectures, ete., the League having a good 


Mrs. Rogers con- | 
Quizzing Bee,” | 


|} and Chas Holly, Sergeant of Marines. 


THERE is more Catarrh in this section 
-of the country than all other diseases 
put together, and until the last few years 
was supposed to be incurable. For a great 
many years doctors pronounced it a local 
disease, and prescribed local remedies, 
and by constantly failing to cure with 
local treatment, pronounced it incurable, 
Science has proven catarrh to be a consti- 
tutional disease, and therefore requires 
constitutional treatment. Hall's Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & 
Co., Toledo, O., is the only constitutional 
cure on the market. It is taken internally 
in doses from 10 drops to a teaspoonful, 
It acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. They offer one 
hundred dollars for any case it fails to 
cure, Send for circulars and testimonials, 

Address, 
F. J. Cuengky & Co., Toledo, O, 

Sold by Druggists, T5c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 














will bring all of the leading singers of the 
company into the week’s performances, 
In *‘Pinafore’’ Laura Millard is Josephine; 
Rose Leighton, Little Buttercup: Bertha 
Lehman, Hebe; Oscar Girard, Sir Joseph; 
W. H. Clark, Capt. Corcoran; Jay Taylor, 
Ralph; Limdsey Morisen, Dick Deadeye; 
In 
“Cavalleria Rusticana’’ Santuzza is Clara 


| Lane; Lola, Florence Tyler (her first ap- 


reputation as a provider of literary enter- | 


tainment. We hope to increase the mem- 
bership during the year, and have voted 
to establish an honorary membership, as 
in sympathy 
with the aim of the League could not well 
be active members, but would gladly be- 
come honorary members. 
MARIA L. Coss. 


East Bosron, Nov. 13, 1896. -—The an- 
nual meeting of the East Boston Woman 
Suffrage League was held Thursday even- 
ing, Nov. 5, at the residence of Mrs. E. M. 
McPherson. ‘The first part of the evening 
was given up to the election of officers for 
the ensuing year. They are as follows: 

President. Mrs. Judith W. Smith. 


Vice-Presidents, Miss Frances H. Tur- | 


ner, Mrs. Elizabeth M. McPherson. 
Secretary and treasurer, Miss M. B. 


Busell. 
Directors. Rev. Richmond Fisk, Rev. 
James T. Black, Mr. Willard S. Allen, 


Mrs. Willard 8S. Allen, Mr. Reuben Peter- 
son, Mrs. Reuben Peterson, Mrs. James 
H. Busell, Mrs. Lauretta Richardson, Mrs, 
Nancy Brown, Mrs. 8. J. Low, Miss Mary 
E. Whiting. 

Delegates to annual meeting Massachu- 
setts W. S. A., Mrs. Elizabeth McPherson, 
Mrs. Tilson A. Meade. 

Alternates, Miss Mary E. Whiting, Mr. 
Chas. Schuaan. 

Delegate to Executive Committee Mass, 
W.S. A., Miss M. E. Whiting. 

Alternate, Mrs. Mary E. Sullivan. 

After the business of the evening, an 
informal reception was held, and refre h- 
ments served in the dining-room. The 
League is prosperous, and hopes to ac- 
complish much during the ensuing year. 

M. B. BUSELL. 


MALDEN.—The Woman Suffrage League 
held a meeting at the house of the pres- 
ident, Mrs, Sarah F. Sargent, on Monday 
evening, Nov. 9. There was a good ot- 
tendance, and a good degree of interest 
manifested. It was purely a_ business 
meeting, and the following matters were 
acted upon: 

Voted, to appropriate ten dollars to the 
work of the Massachusetts W.S. A. 

Voted, to take some action towards organ- 
izing a class for the Study of Civies. 

Voted, to renew the League’s subscription 
to four copies of the Woman’s Column which 
have been sent to different clubs and libra- 
ries during the past year. 

The school election was considered, 
this being our annual work. The prospect 
is that one or both of the political parties 
will nominate a woman; failing that, the 
Suffrage League will run an independent 
candidate on a nomination paper. 

8. F. 8. 





THE DRAMA. 

CASTLE SQUARE.—The coming week 
will include the extra matinee attending 
Thanksgiving and also the 600th operatic 
performance, an event conclusive of 
enterprise and good judgment. General 
Director Jaxon has selected “H. MM. 
S. Pinafore’ and “Cavalleria  Rusti- 
eana.””’ The two works with their 
sharply contrasted characteristics display 
the varied abilities of the members of 
the organization, and the several rdéles 





CORRECT STYLES. 


ACQUE 


We invite comparison of 
Quality, Style and Price. 


— 


Edw. Kakas 
& Sons, 


162 TREMNONT STREET. 


pearance); Turridu, Edgar Tempie; Alfia, 
J. K. Murray; Lucia, Rose Leighton. At 
the 600th performance, Friday evening, a 
pleasant surprise is being planned. To 
follow the double bill on Monday, the 
30th inst., ‘“Trovatore”’ is announced for 
one week only. 
ee eee 
Tue Hirscuretp Tesrimonitau.—In- 
surmountable obstacles compel Mr, 
Hirschfeld to postpone his performance of 
**Moses in Egypt’’ on the 29th inst. The 
great sale of seats will cause widespread 
disappointment, and the interest taken 
in the proposed performance will make 
its postponement a matter of extensive 
regret among music lovers. Notice will 


| be given of the date decided upon for the 





postponed performance, and tickets sold 
for the 29th inst. will be redeemed at the 
Music Hall box office 

——_@—_—_- 

Houuts STreet.—The third and last 
week of Miss Nethersole at the Hollis will 
be devoted to her new production, “A 
Daughter of France,” an adaptation by 
Mr. Joseph Hatton from his well-known 
novel, **‘When Greek Meets Greek.” “‘A 
Daughter of France” is a romantic play. 
The period is the early days of the French 
Revolution at the sacking of the Tuileries 
in Paris. De Fournier and Grebauyal, two 
soldiers, were on opposite sides of the 
great question at issue when the play was 
given in England. Miss Nethersole, recog- 
nizing dramatic possibilities for herself, as 
well as great merit in the play, arranged 
with the author to have it rewritten for 
her. The chief male réle was divided, so 
that it is now played by two actors in- 
stead of one. The story of the play is 
altered from that of the novel, and the 
end, especially, differs, being aa strikingly 
original, dramatic and effective climax. 
There will be some very clever character 
sketches, including one of Robespierre. 
Thomas A. Hall is Miss Nethersole’s stage 
manager, who had in charge her mam- 
moth production of ‘Carmen’ at the 
Gaiety Theatre, London. 




















SPECIAL NOTICES. 


N. E. Women’s Club. Monday, Nov. 23, 3.30 
P. M. Dr Charles Carroll Everett will speak on 
“The Influence of Kant on Theology.” 








HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Sister Jane, her Friends 
and Acquaintances. 


By JoeL CHANDLER Harris, author of 
the ‘‘Uncle Remus” books, etc. Crown 
Svo, 31 50. 

Except “Uncle Remus,’’ no person has stepped 
out of old Southern life into literature quite so nat- 
ural and thoroughly representative as Sister Jane 
‘Lhe story is a notable addition to American fiction. 


Whitman: A Study. 


An entirely pew, original, noteworthy 
book by Joun BuRRovuGHS. I6mo, $1.25. 
Also, uniform with the limited River- 
side Edition of Burroug!s’s writings, 
with fine portrait of Whitman. 12mo, 
gilt top, $1.50 net; uncut edges, paper 
label, 31.50 net. 


Nine Love Songs and a 
Carol. 


By KATE DovGiAs WiGGtnx. Mrs. Wig- 
gin has set to music ten lyries by Her- 
rick, Sill, Miss Mulock, Amélie Rives, 
Osear Leighton, Ruth MecEnery Stuart, 
and others. Small 4to, in decorative 
flexible binding, $1.25. 


A Genuine Girl. 


By JEANIE GouLp LincoLN, author of 
“Marjorie’s Quest.’ 16mo, $1.25. 
Though some of the characters in ‘*Marjorie’s 

Quest” reap; ear in this book, the story is complete 

in itself, and is very readable. ‘The scene is mostly 

in Washington. 


Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

OLpToWwN Fouks, and Sam Lawson's 
OLDTOWN Fireside Stories. (Two vol- 
umes). Two additional volumes in the 
fine Riverside Edition of Mrs, Stowe’s 
writings. Price per volume, $1.50. 


Sold by booksellers Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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